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Art. I.—Observations on the Medical Topography, Climate, and En- 
demic Influences of South Alabama, By James C. Hanns, M.D., of 
Wetumpka, Alabama. 


Aware of no systematic attempt since the work of Dr. 
Heustis, published at Cahawba, in 1825, at a description of the 
causes, symptoms, and treatment of our autumnal fevers, and 
being thoroughly impressed with the importance and correct- 
ness of the remark of Malte Brun, “that not only the best 
observations upon climate often lose hulf of their value, for 
the want of an exact description of the surface of the coun- 
try, but that the diseases incident to particular localities can- 
not be properly comprehended or treated,” I have been in- 
duced to offer to the profession of the South the following 
facts, observations, and deductions, under a hope that should 
they fail to enlarge our views concerning the etiology or treat- 
ment of fever, they may serve to bring about a more correct 
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understanding of the subjects involved, and answer hereafter 
as a neucleus, in the hands of some one more able to do the 
subject justice, in the formation of a more comprehensive 
treatise, on the diseases of the South. 

The Southern portion of Alabama, of which it is our in- 
tention more particularly to treat, lies entirely between the 
vyarallels of 30° 10’ and 32° 30’ north latitude. The extreme 
southern limit bordering on the gulf of Mexico, for the space 
f 50 or 60 miles, is low and level, and covered with pine and 
cypress. The remainder, off the water courses, consists of 
rolling uplands interspersed with prairies. The soil of the 
ridges and uplands is generally sandy and unproductive, but 
throughout a large portion, particularly along the margins of 
rivers and creeks and in the prairies, it is most excellent, cov- 
ered in some places in a state of nature with a dense and im- 
penetrable growth of cane, and in others, clad in a forest of 
oak, hickory, dogwood, magnolia, &c. 

The western limit of the great Atlantic plain at Columbus, 
Georgia, is very distinctly marked by a ledge of primary rocks, 
which recede at that pomt to the northwest through Alabama 
and Mississippi, until the Atlantic plain is merged in the Mis- 
sissippi valley. Among the physical features that charac- 
terize this alluvial zone, the northern limit of which in passing 
near Wetumpka and Tuscaloosa is but little elevated above 
the Gulf of Mexico, and to which it gently slopes down, are 
that it is composed entirely of the tertiary and cretaceous de- 
posits, and abounds in the sands and marls and organic re- 
mains of that series of formations, being furrowed with deep 
ravines and sluggish streams, interspersed with extensive mo- 
rasses and swamps, and having wide arms of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico extending far inland. Thus this portion of the State pre- 
sents a great southern inclination of surface to the action of 
the sun, filled with all kinds of organic matter undergoing de- 
composition, and creating one among the most extensive hot- 
beds of malaria known within the geographical limits of the 


Union. 
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The mean annual temperature of our climate may be sta- 
ted at about 64° Fah., and although not subject to so great a 
thermometrical range as many other countries, still the vari- 
ations from heat to cold are sudden and frequent, often ren- 
dering fires during the summer and fall months after sun 
down and blankets at night indispensable to comfort, and that 
after a day when the heat has ranged from 72° to 90°. The 
winters are so mild that the streams are never frozen over, 
and the heats of summer are greatly mitigated by refreshing 
breezes from © ec Gulf. 

The principal rivers are the Mobile, the Alabama, and thei 
tributaries, the Tombigbee, the Cahawba, the Talapoosa, and 
the Coosa. the two latter foyming the Alabama. The Mo- 
bile, about 50 miles above the city of Mobile, is formed by 
the union of the Tombigbee and the Alabama, which latter 
is also a considerable stream, and is navigable for vessels. 
drawing from five to six feet water, to Claibourne, 60 miles 
above its junction; one hundred and fifty miles further, viz: 
to the mouth of the Cahawba, it has four or five feet of wa- 
ter, and from thence to the junction of the ‘Tallapoosa and 
Coosa, and up the latter to Wetumpka it is navigable for light 
draught steamboats with few exceptions at all seasons of 
the year. 

Mobile, the emporium of the State, is situated on the west 
bank of Mobile river, at its entrance into Mobile Bay, in 
latitude 30° 40” north; it is laid out upon a beautiful and 
extended plain, elevated some fifteen feet above the highest 
tides, open to refreshing breezes from the bay and command- 
ing a fine prospect. 

The other towns on the Alabama, or immediately above 
the limits of the Atlantic plain, of any importance are St. 
Stephens upon the Tombigbee, Tuscaloosa upun the Black 
Warrior, Claibourne, Cahawba, Selma, and Montgomery up- 
on the Alabama, and Wetumpka upon the Coosa. 

* As a general rule, South Alabama is but indifferently sup- 
plied with permanent springs, some of the most fertile dis- 
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tricts being almost entirely destitute. This is more especial- 
ly true of the counties of Green, Marengo, and Sumpter, 
and the prairie portions of Montgomery and Lowndes. In 
these districts the artesian auger has been used to supply this 
deficiency. 

From what has already been said it will be perceived that 
South Alabama proper consists almost entirely of Atlantic 
plain and slope, and that the extremc limits of the former 
terminate upon a circle drawn from Mobile and extending 
some hundred and fifty miles from the Gulf of Mexico, into 
the interior, embracing within its circumference St. Stephens, 
Cahawba, Selma, &c. This region, over which are scatter- 
ed hill and valley, woodland and prairie, is emphatically that 
ot long moss, and mosquetoes, the former gradually extend- 
ing its mournful drapery, and the latter their musical com- 
panionship to the extreme boundary of the Atlantic slope. 

To the mind of the believer in the malarial origin of fever, 
there is perhaps no particular region of the south or south- 
west that furnishes so many proofs in support of his opinion, 
as the one we have just described, and none, with whose 
history we are familiar, that affords so many bright examples 
in elucidation of some of the most obscure and long disputed 
points connected with this subject. 

The greatest wonder with us is not that the atmosphere of 
the region we have been describing should during the sum- 
mer and fall months become unhealthy, but that it should 
not actually become unfit for respiration, and instantaneous- 
ly destructive of life. The question then is not whether our 
atmosphere becomes adulterated or sensibly altered, which 
all of the least observation are compelled to admit, but what 
kind of alteration it is that it undergoes, or what additional 
element it is that it receives. This as yet is a subject that 
has eluded the research of the most scientific. From many 
facts within our knowledge we are irresistibly driven to the 
conclusion, that for the development of yellow fever there 
must be some sensible alteration in the atmosphere of the lo- 
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cality, aside from that necessary to the production of other 
forms of bilious disorder. In a communication upon this 
subject, received by the writer from Dr. Edward Gault, of 
Selma, bearing date July Ist, 1846, it is remark@™ that du- 
ring the summer of 1820 the heat was not greater than the 
present and many others, where the mercury ranges from 
80° to 95° in the shade; with seasonable showers; nor did 
the yellow fever, or any other malignant epidemic prevail 
that summer in Mobile, or at any other point upon the Ala- 
bama river, equal to Cahawba, where the disease was of a 
high grade of remitting fever, in many instances terminating 
fatally upon the 3d, the 5th, and 7th days. It was rarely 
attended with black vomit, but frequently with collapse, and 
a chocolate, or brown cadaverous hue. Up to the fall of 
1821, there had been no navigation of the river by steam- 
boats, but since that time this means of communication has 
been introduced and has increased every year. 

The situation of Cahawba is described by Dr. Gault as 
being low, upon the north bank of the Alabama river, which 
at high tides overflows the entire town. East, and above 
the town, the Cahawba river enters the Alabama, and upon 
the north, one mile, a creek enters the former; on the west 
is a considerable extent of marshy ground, giving vent to 
the water from a higher table of lands, two or three miles 
off in that direction. Across the Alabama river, at no great 
distance, was a pond, or lagoon, covering some 20 acres, 
which has since been drained. 

In addition to the above causes, a large amount of alluvial 
soil was exposed to the action of the sun, from the cutting 
down of the timber and cane, and clearing up and putting 
into cultivation large districts of the surrounding country, 
and this, with the additional fact that but few, if any, of our 
citizens were acclimated, being generally from the old settled 
parts of the northern and middle States, a scarcity and an 
inferior quality of provisions, together with the disappoint- 
ments and vexations incident to settling a new country, con- 

1 » 
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stitute some of the remote and predisposing causes which in 
our opinion, operated most powerfully in the production of 
the epidemic under which we labored. 

In 182% the yellow fever appeared in Selma, and that 
section of the country known as the Pleasant Valley, ten 
or twelve miles north; one case under Dr, Phillips termina- 
ted fatally on the third day after black vomit, and several 
cases under my inspection on the fifth and seventh days af- 
ter the same, some in collapse. There was no yellow fever 
in Mobile at the time. 

The planters of the Valley attributed the fever to the ex- 
tensive rot and decay of the roots of the cane brakes, which 
took place about that time. 

In the year 1826, the yellow fever prevailed in Mobile, 
and the steamboats were so infected with the disease that 
several towns refused their stopping. Montgomery and per- 
haps also Selma, would not receive their sick. 1 have been 
credibly informed by the citizens of Mobile, that during the 
prevalence of this fever not one lived who attempted to 
remain in the city after an attack; that there was only a 
single case of death after removal to the country; and that 
not a solitary case of fever occurred in the country in any 
family among whom the sick were removed. 

As regards the cessation of fevers at the beginning of frost, 
it appears from my observations that frost does not always 
check the prevailing fever of any type, unless when accom- 
panied by a corresponding change in the atmosphere, and 
that change 1 presume would answer without frost. I have 
seen the fevers of the fall type in Tennessee continue until 
the middle of the following February. 

Since residing upon the Alabama river, I have observed 
no cause so certain to produce a sickly summer, as an over- 
flow or inundation in the spring, and the “later the worse,” 

Dr. Heustis, m his work before alluded to, remarks that 
the low grounds and swamps adjacent to the Alabama 
and Cahawba rivers, were frequently inundated during the 
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spring of 1821, so that it was late in May before many ot 
the farmers upon the rivers had an opportunity of planting, 
owing to the highness of water. A considerable rise in the 
river took place in July, and such was the quantity of rain 
that fell early in the summer, that many of the farmers were 
entirely frustrated in their attempts at planting, the earth be- 
ing so completely wet and inundated, that the seed rotted in 
the ground; so that many were obliged to plant the same 
field three or four times, and then in several instances were 
doomed to lose their labor, and abandon the undertaking as 
hopeless. 

Such indeed was the situation of affairs in many instances 
upon the river; in others less injury was sustained, and upon 
the uplands remote from the river the crops came forward 
with considerable certainty; even there, however, crops of 
corn and cotton were injured by the excessive rains, and re- 
planting became a business of equal necessity. 

The average range of the thermometer during the month 
of June, was at 7 a.m., 73°; 2 p.m., 85°; and 9 p.m., 77°; 
and throughout the month of July the average temperature, 
as indicated by the same thermometer, was, at 6 a.m., 71°; 
at 3 p.m., 84°; and, at 9 p.m., 75°; making the mean temper- 
ature throughout the day and night 76°.20. 

‘In Alabama,’ continues the same author, ‘we certainly have 
a much longer continuance of hot weather, as well as a 
higher range of temperature during the summer months, than 
is found to prevail in the State of Pennsylvania. I have 
frequently observed the thermometer as high as 90° or 96° 
in the passage of a tolerably cool house. ‘This circumstance 
creates among us a greater liability to summer and autumnal 
diseases, than the inhabitants of more northern countries,’ 

In addition to the foregoing causes it may be remarked that 
the temperature throughout the months of August and Septem- 
ber continued about equal to that of July, towards the latter 
part of which month, and when the rains had measurably 
ceased, and the water of the ponds and marshes had consider- 
ably evaporated, and the river had fallen within its banks, the 
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work of putrefaction went on with rapid strides, and disease 
began to make its appearance. 

As it is a well established fact that a country clothed with 
a dense forest and luxuriant vegetation, from the protection 
furnished the surface of the earth by the thick foliage of the 
trees, and the evaporation from the leaves of the different 
vegetables, is colder and more healthy than one that is being 
cleared up, it follows as a matter of course that the climate 
of particular localities in Alabama, during the process of 
clearing, has undergone a considerable change in this par- 
ticular, and that it is upon this hypothesis that we are en- 
abled, to a considerable extent, to account satisfactorily for 
the various epidemics that have successively visited various 
sections of our State; nor have we the shadow of a doubt 
that circumstances such as we have detailed, together with 
the nature of the seasons, have been the remote cause of the 
fevers that have prevailed at different times at Cahawba, Sel- 
ma, Mobile, St. Stephens, Montgomery, and Wetumpka, as 
well as the other towns and neighborhoods in South Alaba- 
ma. That they will forever recur, at intervals, under simi- 
lar circumstances, we are as thorougly satisfied and have as 
good reasons for bel ving 

After examining the rise and progress of yellow fever, 
throughout the southern portions of the United States, and 
comparing the facts thus acquired with the following table, it 
will appear that there is no well authenticated account of 
yellow fever prevailing as an epidemic further from the sea- 
coast upon a straight line, than one hundred and fifty miles, 
and that this distance has only been acquired in four instan- 
ces, under peculiar circumstances, as at Cahawba, Alabama, 
and Natchez, Mississippi. 


GEORGIA, 
Savannah—Lat. 32° 8’ north; long. 4° 10’ west. Tide 
water. 
Augusta—Lat. 33° 24’ n., long. 4° 45’ west. Distance 
from tide water 110 miles. 
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Columbus—Lat. 32° 30’ n.; long. 8° west. Distance from 
tide water 165 miles. 
ALABAMA. 
Mobile—Lat. 30° 40” n.; long. 11° 10’ west. Tide wa- 
ter.* 
St. Stephens—Lat. 31° 30’ n.; long. 11° 5’ w. Distance 
from Mobile 64 miles. 
Cahawba—Lat. 32° 20’ n.; long, 10° 10” west. Distance 
from Mobile 130 miles. 
Wetumpka—Lat. 32° 30' n.; long. 9° 15’ west. Distance 
from Mobile 175 miles. 
T'uscaloosa—Lat. 33° 15' n.; long. 10° 38’ west. Dis- 
tance from Mobile 180 miles. 
LOUISIANA, 


New Orleans—Lat. 29° 57” n.; long. 14° 13’ west. ‘Tide 
water.t 


MISSISSIPPI, 


Natchez—Lat. 31° 22’ n.; long. 14° 30’ west. Distance 
from New Orleans 105 miles. 


As there are Other places in the same latitude equally sur- 
rounded with all the local causes known, under favorable 
circumstances, to produce malaria in great abundance, it fol- 
lows as a matter of course, that there must be some other 
action in the atmosphere, which being added to its already 
existing malarious constitution, renders it capable of produ- 
cing the disease. 

To illustrate our position more clearly, we will now en- 
deavor to ascertain what this sensible alteration and its 
cause is, and then see if yellow fever does not always ap- 
pear under exactly the circumstances known to be in exis- 
tence at the places, and in the seasons that have been found 
by experience necessary to its production. 





* From Mobile to Mobile point 30 miles. 
+ From New Orleans to the Gulf of Mexico 55 miles. 
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We believe that it is a well established fact that yellow 
fever, so far as the United States are concerned, has never 
appeared as an epidemic in a higher latitude than 40° north, 
and even then but seldom, and immediately upon or very 
near the sea shore, as at New York, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Richmond, &c. 

As there have as yet been but few hygrometric experi- 
ments made in the United States, and those, so far as we are 
able to ascertain, confined to its northern portions, remote 


from the ocean, we labor under great disadvantages in the 
investigation of this subject, but although in a great measure 
divested of necessary data, we have some observations bearing 
immediately upon the point which we think are of so clear a 
nature, that they will be sufficient to convince the most 
skeptical of the truth of the following propositions; namely: 
That if yellow fever does not always originate in low south- 
ern latitudes, immediately upon the ocean, or large bodies of 
water, under high, long, and continued heats, it is for the 
want of a corresponding alteration in the dew point; that 
these circumstances when they do occur below the Ime of 
33° of latitude in Georgia, 32° in Alabama, and 31° 30’ in 
Mississippi, and south and south west of these points, are 
most generally attended with a high dew point; and that it 
is only when acting together, that they possess the power 
of producing the disease under consideration in an epidemic 
form. 

Fortunately, remarks Dr. Lee, as a general rule in our 
climate (that of New York) the dew point is many degrees 
below the temperature; it is but rare indeed that they nearly 
or quite coincide, and when they do such weather is called 
sultry or close, and its depressing influence upon the system 
is too well known to be described; the very color of the 
skin, to say nothing of the languor of the mind, and the de- 
bility of the muscular system, shows that the blood does not 
undergo the proper change in the lungs. We also find that 
highly malignant fevers prevail where the dew point is below 
60°, and that in high northern latitudes, and the northern 
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and middle portions of the United States, except at a few 
points below 40°, and upon the ocean, the heat is never suf- 
ficiently high for any length of time to carry the dew point 
up to the 60th degree. This, however, unfortunately for us 
is not so in our southern latitudes; here, within the tropics, 
and the country bordering thereon, we find as a general rule 
a hygrometric condition of the atmosphere vastly different 
from that which prevails in the temperate zones. With a 
high summer temperature, we have also a high dew point. 
Captain Alexander states that during his voyage to the river 
Gambia in Africa, the thermometer, on the 6th of October, 
stood at 80° in the shade, whilst the hygrometer stood at 
70°. At another time the thermometer was 84°, and the 
hygrometer 79°. 

The annual average mean of the hygrometer in the Island 
of St. Vincent, one of the Carribee Islands of the West 
Indies, in latitude 12° 23’, is always above 60°, and the av- 
erage heat is proportionably high. Hence we imfer that in 
Havana, Vera Cruz, and all other places where yellow fever 
and other high grades of bilious fever are prevalent, the 
mean heat and the dew point must be correspondingly high; 
and that for sometime before and during the prevalence of 
yellow fever, they approximate very closely to each other, 
and produce a close, sultry, and oppressive state of the at- 
mosphere. 

In the West Indies, yellow fever is endemic, and prevails 
from six to nine months of the year. When it becomes epi- 
demic in the city of Havana, it is always under high and 
long-continued thermometrical and hygrometrical influences. 
These, in connexion with already existing malarious causes, 
never fail to produce the worst forms of the disease. It gen- 
erally becomes epidemic in the city of Havana, which is in 
latitude 23° 12’, about the first or middle of May, and five 
or six weeks afterwards in the city of New Orleans. Short- 
ly after its appearance in this latter city cases are also re- 
ported at Mobile, and afterwards at Savannah. 
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In its spread from New Orleans up the rivers throughout 
Louisiana and Mississippi, and from Mobile and Savannah, 
the same ratio of progression is observed, until it has reached 
the extreme limit of the Atlantic plain, where it ceases, from 
the well known fact that the epidemic constitution of the at- 
atmosphere necessary to its production never passes this 
boundary. 

Indissolubly connected with the foregoing causes, are some 
others that must exercise a controlling influence in the pro- 
duction and extension of our endemics; and of these perhaps 
heat, elevation, and winds, exert as great an influence as any 
others. In Alabama as we advance from the sea shore to 
the interior or hilly regions, bordering upon or beyond the 
extreme limits of both the Atlantic plain and slope, the sum- 
mer heat is increased, and as we return to the sea board up- 
on the same plain, the cold of winter is moderated in the 
same ratio. 

From what has been said it is evident that the dew point 
and the thermometrical heat upon an island under the equa- 
tor, or nearly so, as at St. Vincent, will at all seasons be 
nearly coincident; and that when the daily or monthly mean 
heat should steadily range from 80° to 95° in the shade, and 
the hygrometer indieate the dew point as correspondingly 
high, yellow fever, the highest grade of malarial disease 
known to these islands, or in the southern portions of the 
Union, would be developed. 

This atmospheric condition, aided perhaps by other causes 
heretofore enumerated, being communicated through the in- 
fluence of the land and sea breezes from the Island of Cuba, 
where it nearly always prevails, to New Orleans, Mobile, 
and Savannah, when it finds sufficient local food in these cities 
must produce, though perhaps in a less aggravated form, the 
same character of disease. 

It has been demonstrated by actual experiment,* that when 


* British Army Meteorological Report. 
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the atmosphere is loaded with moisture, the heat of the same 
and the dew point more nearly approximate. Then with a 
temperature at New Orleans or Mobile throughout the months 
to 90°, with a 
corresponding elevation in the dew point, we could not ex- 


of June, July and August, ranging from 85 


pect anything else, provided moisture and vegetable matter 
were in sufficient quantities, but the prevalence of all the 
high grades of febrile disease. It must however be borne in 
mind that whilst the mean summer heat is greatly modified 
upon the coast by the sea breeze, the dew point owing to 
great moisture of the air has been ascertained to be frequent- 
ly elevated. As we advance upon the Atlantic plain, and 
until we pass a certain elevation, the first: is slightly increas- 
ed, and the latter diminished, until we pass its confines, 
where they are no longer capable of producing high grades 
of malarial disease. 

Although the relative difference between the mean summer 
temperature, upon the sea coast and the interior, has been 
shown to be greater at Tampa Bay, Florida, than at Jeffer- 
son Barracks, Missouri,* still we do not wish this to be ta- 
ken as giving a fair representation of the fact upon that sub- 
ject, so far as the great Atlantic plain in Georgia, Alabama, 
and Louisiana is concerned, as it is a well established posi- 
tion from innumerable thermometrical observations made at 
different times, and at various places, that the annual mean 
summer temperature is several degrees lower on the sea 
coast, upon the bays, the interior lakes, and for some dis- 
tance up the Jarge water courses than at other points upon 
the same plain, and remote from these. In fact only a small 
part of thé southern regions of South Carolina, Alabama, 
Louisiana, or Mississippi, below the 33d, 32d, and 31st de 
grees of latitude, appear to be sufficiently elevated to cause a 
diminution in the summer heat; but on the contrary, off the 
large water courses the reverse obtains. The thermometer 





* Forry on Climate. 
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ranges in the interior from 98° to 72°; whereas on the sea 
board it scarcely ever exceeds 91° or 92°. This difference 
was observed between Charleston and Columbia in 1808: it 
has also been noticed between Savannah and Augusta, We- 
tumpka and Mobile, and Natchez and .New Orleans; and is 
vreater in proportion to elevution and removal from the sea 
shore, and beyond the influence of the sea breeze, and other 
sources of moisture. In assuming the above position we 
do not wish to be understood as meaning to advance the idea, 
that the annual temperature is increased from the equator to 
the poles; but merely as stating a phys al fact, in relation 
to the summer temperature of the regions in wi ich yellow 
fever most generally, if not universally, delights to dwell. 

From all that we can learn or have observed, we feel per- 
fectly satisfied that the result of the combined operation of 
the remote causes heretofore enumerated, are such as to cre- 
ate a predisposition to disease, which only requires some ex- 
citing cause to develope the various grades of our autumnal 
fevers; and that they are all, from the simple intermittent 
to the more formidable yellow fever, the result of physical 
causes alone acting upon constitutional predisposition. 

And here for the present we conclude. The treatment of 
fever remains to be considered, and that shall be made the 


subject of a future communication. 


Wetumpka, July, 1846. 





Arr. [I1.—A Case of Puerperal Mania from Suppression of the Lochia; 
and one of Mania a Potu complicated with Pleurisy. By James M. 
Larkins, M.D., of Charlotte, Tenn. 


Mrs. C., aged about 28 years, had been in a state of 
mental derangement for a month when I saw her at the be- 
ginning of June. ‘The history of her case was as follows: 
She had been a delicate girl, her menstrual discharge having 
been attended with pain and difficulty; she was married at 
the age of 20 years, and is the mother of three children, the 
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Larkins’s Case of Mania a Potu. 4 


youngest of which was nearly three months old when I was 
called to visit her. In her last confinement she had been at- 
tended by an ignorant midwife, who left her in the hands of 
a still more ignorant nurse. The nurse fancying there was 
something amiss in the lochial discharge undertook to sup- 
press it by astringents, in which she was but too successful. 
The discharge, which ceased soon after delivery, was never 
reestablished, and the mind of the patient in a short time be- 
came excited and finally deranged. Her first medical atten- 
dant unfortunately knew little about diagnosis, and mistreated 
her case. He pronounced the affection one of pure mania, 
and resorted to the treatment usual in ordinary cases of that 
malady. Ilisters were applied to the nape of her neck, and 
the cold dash employed. 

When I saw the patient she presented the following ap- 
pearances: Her eyes were blank, and her face expressive of 
great fear and distress; she was sleepless; her lower extrem- 
ities cold; body alternately hot and dry, and suffused with 
perspiration; pressure over the region of the uterus caused 
her countenance to express pain though she did not com- 
plain of it; her language was wild, incoherent, and often ob- 
scene; though greatly exhausted, her muscu ar efforts were 
violent, so that she was restrained with difliculty. I adopted 
the following treatment: A large pill of asafeetida was giv- 
en every hour or two, and a teaspoonful of sulphuric ether 
every four or five hours; her bowels were kept soluble and 
occasionally purged by hiera picra; the tepid hip bath was 
used once or twice daily; and she took every six hours a 
teaspoonful of a tonic mixture composed of sulphate of qui- 
nine and nitric acid. 

The first night after this plan was adopted the patient 
slept quietly, and from that hour began ‘rapidly to improve. 
In a fortnight she was restored to health of mind and body. 


The following case of mania a potu, complicated with 
pleurisy, 1 had an opportunity of observing in Clinton, Ky.. 
in March last. The patient who was a school teacher by oc- 
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cupation, was in the county jail waiting the session of Court 
by which the question of lunacy was to be tried. I found 
him with true pleuritic symptoms, but soon recognised the 
mania as that species induced by drink. He was according- 
ly removed from the jail to a private dwelling. The symp- 
toms were of extreme severity—the tremors such as to shake 
his bed, the mental disturbance excessive; his tongue red and 
pointed; cough and pain in the side. 

Bleeding was suggested by his medical attendant, but was 
not adopted on my dissenting from its propriety. A blister 
was applied over nearly the entire chest; oxymel of squills 
and mucilaginous drinks were given, and cold water poured 
over his head. In addition, for the cerebral symptoms, calo- 
mel and opium, 2 grains of the latter to 3 of the former, 
were administered every two hours. At first we tried 
smaller doses of opium but found them insufficient. In ten 
days from the adoption of this course the patient was re- 
lieved of the pleuritic symptoms, and also of his delirium, 


July 15th, 1846, 





Arr. III.—A Case of Tubercles of the Brain. By Ww. C. Sweep, 


M.D., of Frankfort, Ky. 


The subject of this case was an inmate of the Kentucky 
penitentiary. He entered that institution about three years 
since, at which time he appeared to be a man of about thirty 
five vears of age, and of good constitution; but he had been 
in the habit of indulging freely in ardent spirits. About two 
years since he entered the hospital of the prison, with some 
disease which we could not at that time clearly distinguish; 
he was feeble, complained of headache, loss of appetite, and 
general debility. After remaining in the hospital three or 
four weeks, and occasionally taking a little medicine, he re- 
covered sufficiently to resume his occupation (that of filling 
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spinner), and so continued up to his last illness. About five 
weeks since he entered the hospital with diarrhea and was 
placed under treatment for that disease; in a few days, how- 
ever, he was relieved, and was placed by the keeper as a la- 
borer in the stone-quarry near the walls of the prison, where 
he was exposed to the sun during the intensely hot weather 
in the early part of July. 

In a few days he came again to the hospital complaining of 
great general debility and a pain in the front part of his 
head. Suspecting typhoid fever, we had his bowels evacua- 
ted, placed him upon rice water as a diet, and administered 
some mild diaphoretic medicine. He continued to emaciate, 
lost appetite, and remained im a half lethargic state up to the 
time of his death. 

The pulse was slow and regular during the whole of the 
attack, varying from 55 to 70 beats in a miuute; the tongue 
generally coated white, but never dry; there were no ner 
vous symptoms, no paralysis, no delirium, nor symptom of 
any kind that indicated active disease of the brain. During 
the early stage of the attack the pupils of the eyes were 
somewhat contracted, but shortly before death slightly dila- 
ted; there was no indication of fever, nor any stupor; but 
he was able to distinguish and answer questions propounded 
the day before his death, which occurred on the 13th inst. 


Autopsy six hours after death—The abdomen was first 
opened, and the bowels found in a very contracted condition 
but otherwise healthy; the mesenteric glands were slightly 
enlarged and indurated, and the assisting chylopoietic vis- 
cera apparently healthy. 

The thorax was next opened, and both lungs found adhe- 
rent to the parietes of the chest, the left more extensively 
than the right, and both filled with crude undeveloped tuber- 
cles, very generally dispersed and more numerous in the 
right lung. Nothing being found in either of these cavities 


sufficient to produce death, we were led to the brain, confi- 
9 * 
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dently expecting that in that viscus some lesion would pre- 
sent itself sufficient to produce it. 

On removing the above, the glandule pacchaoni were 
found numerous and large, but none softened or suppurated; 
a collection of pus occupied a space the size of an eagle half 
dollar, to the right of the median line, and near the upper 
posterior angle of the right parietal bone; the dura mater 


l 


appeared sound when the pus was removed, but the ulcer 
had extended nearly through the inner table of the skull. 
Whether this ulcer was produced by caries of the inner 
table primarily, or by the softening of one of the glands, we 
were unable to determine; but caries existed and presented a 
phenomenon rarely met with. ‘The dura mater was removed 


and found adherent to the pia mater at the frontal sinus, but 
no other part; and the arachnoid studded with tubercles, 
small but hard. Externally, the brain appeared natural, but 
a section of it presented an immense number of tubercles; in 
the cortical substance they were large and hard, but im the 
cmeritious many had softened, and their places were occupied 
by yellow pus. They were not grouped, but generally dis- 
persed; they were usually the size of a pea, and occupied 
almost every portion of the organ—both hemispheres, the 
corpora striata, thalami optici, medulla oblongata, crura cer- 
ebri and cerebelli. ‘The ventricles contained more fluid 
than natural, but no evidences of recent inflammation of the 
brain were found. 

The history of the case, together with the appearances 
found in the post-mortem examination, would lead me to the 
following conclusions: 

ist. The disease had been approaching for years, but so 
gradually and slowly as not to give rise to any active symp- 
toms. 

2d. That it was of a scrofulous character, and would ul- 
timately have attacked either the lungs or mesenteric glands, 
and in that way produced death. 

It is remarkable that the formation and softening of so ma- 
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ny tubercles, did not give rise to more active symptoms than 
were present during his illness. We are at a loss to ac- 
count for the slowness of the pulse, the absence of paral- 
ysis and fever, the rapid emaciation, and the clearness of 
his mind. 

August 20th, 1846. 





Art. 1V.—Notes on Medical Matters in Paris. .,By Davin W. Yax 
peLtL, M.D., of Louisville, Ky. 


Paris, October 1st, 1846. 


The regular course of lectures in the Ecole de Médecine 
are just about to open, and while as yet 1 am not in posses- 
sion of a sufficient amount of matter strictly medical to fill a 
letter, I propose to occupy a little space in the Journal with 
a description of the Garden of Plants. This wonderful as- 
semblage of objects, relating not only to our profession but 
to nearly every branch of natural history, has great interest 
for the medical man. In the close of my letter 1 shall be 
able to present a few items of medical news. 


Jardin des Plantes. 
physicians, Herouard, and Guy de-la Brosse, to establish the 
Jardin des Plantes. In 1739 the celebrated naturalist Buffon 
was appointed superintendant, and through his unwavering 





Louis XIII was persuaded by his 


devotion to its interests many valuable additions were made 
to the garden, and many illustrious names, among whom were 
A. Petit, Faujas de St. Fond, Winslow, Fourcroy, and Dau- 
benton, were placed upon the list of its patrons and contrib- 
utors. During the Revolution, when the universities, the 
faculties of medicine, law, etc., were suppressed, it was fear- 
ed that the garden would suffer from the proscription, but as 
it was looked upon as national property, open to all classes 
of visitors, and intended for the culture of medicinal plants, 
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and the laboratory to be a manufacture of saltpetre, it was 
untouched. ‘Throughout the Reign of Terror the garden 
was greatly neglected and crippled for the want of funds. 

In 1814—15 it was again endangered by the foreign troops; 
it was protected, however, by a special convention. Since 
that time the institution has been supported by the liberality 
of the State; large sums are annually voted for both the pro- 
fessors and pupils, the former of which are almost constantly 
occupied in and about the gardens, cabinets, lecture-rooms, 
and museums, and about eighteen hundred students annually 


listen to the courses of lectures delivered within the amplhi- 


theatre, laboratory, &c. 

The earden is under tke control of the Minister of the In- 
terior, and consists of—Iist. A botanical garden, with spa- 
cious hot-houses and green-houses. 2d. Several galleries 


containing collections, scientifically arranged, of the different 
kingdoms of nature. 3d, A gallery of comparative anatomy. 
4th. A menagerie of living animals. 5th. A library of natu- 
ral history. 6th. An amphitheatre, laboratories, &c. ‘The 
lectures are all public and gratuitous; they begin in April 
and continue to the latter part of autumn; they are delivered 
early in the morning, and embrace various subjects connec- 
ted with science. ‘The amphitheatre is capable of holding 


‘rsons. The number of species of piants 


twelve hundred 
cultivated in the botanical department is upwards of 12,000. 
Baron Cuvier arranged the cabinet of comparative anatomy, 
which I suppose surpasses any other in the world. Upon 
the first floor are the skeletons of the whale tribe; various 
marine animals; skeletons of every variety of the human species; 
skulls ranging from those of the lower animals up to man; 
large numbers of rooms up stairs are devoted to the dissec- 
tions of fishes, reptiles, and birds, and some specimens of the 
human body. ‘There are detached bones for the use of the 
students; series of the large bones and vertebra of different 
animals; skeletons of quadrupeds; skeletons of birds, reptiles 
and fishes; series of teeth, commencing with those of the 
horse and ending with those of fishes; larynx and trachea, 


© 
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and hyoid bones of birds and quadrupeds. In phials area se- 
ries of brains and eyes; the bones of the ear of animals, from 
man to reptiles; a series of hearts of mammalia, reptiles and 
fishes; a wax model of the viscera of the hen, exhibiting the 
several periods of the formation of the egg; fetal prepara- 
tions of oviparous and viviparous animals; preparations of 
different orders of mollusca, zoophytes, articulated animals and 
shell-fish in wax. [Besides these there are preparations of the 
muscles and viscera; skulls and casts of distinguished indi- 
viduals; heads, in wax, by M. Calenzuoli, of Florence, repre- 
senting the lymphatic and nervous system; fossil remains, &c. 

In the Gallery of Zoology there is a collection of upwards 
of 2000 reptiles, embracing more than 500 species, divided 
into four orders; namely, chelonians, or tortoises; saurians, 
or lizards, comprehending crocodiles, etc.; ophidians, or ser- 
pents; and batrachians, as toads, frogs, &c. Also articulated 
animals without vertebra, to the number of 25,000 species. 
The collection of birds is very complete, containing 2,500 
species, and about 10,000 specimens. The number of spe- 
cies of fishes is the same, though there are only 5000 speci- 
mens; the number of mammalia is something like 500 species 
and 2000 specimens. Altogether the number of specimens of 
the animal kingdom is 200,000, and so beautifully and sys- 
tematically arranged, that, beginning with the sponge, you 


gradations till she 


may follow nature through her various g 
arrives at man. 

The busts of Guy de la Brosse, Baron Cuvier, and others 
are in the building; a marble statue of Buffon also is in the 
gallery of zoology. The library, composed of works on 
natural history, has opposite its entrance a bust of Fourcroy; 
it contains 30,000 books and 15,000 pamphlets, but by far its 
most precious part are the manuscripts commenced in 1635, 
numbering now 90 port-folios, containing more than 6000 
drawings of fruits and flowers upon vellum, and valued at 
two millions of francs. 

There are in the mineralogical and geological gallery up- 
wards of 60,000 specimens. The mineralogical collection 
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is divided into the four grand classes,—1. earths containing 
an acid; 2, inflammable substances; 3, metals; 4, earthy 
substances or stones, Of the first and last there are many 
beautiful specimens, among them a vase of the brecciated 
porphyry of the Vosges, a large group of crystals of color- 
less quartz, &c., numerous cups of chalcedony, lapis lazuli, 
&c » Se. 

Among the metallic substances are a great many aerolites. 
In the collection of inflammable substances are some pieces 
of yellow amber which contain insects imbedded while it was 
in its liquid state; a series of diamonds, &c. 

The 


fossils very complete. Valliant founded the botanical galle- 


geological specimens are large, and the collection of 


ry. The herbal contains upwards of 50,000 species. .The 
two cabinets of the fungi in wax, which was presented to 
the museum by Charles X and the Emperor of Austria, is 
very perfect, and its value is set down at 20,000 francs. M. 
Brongniart has arranged a collection of fossil plants from the 
coal formations, which is scientifically done and very inter- 
esting. 

Oi the menagerie it is hardly worth while to speak, save 
probably to say that it affords the student of natural history 
every opportunity to study the habits of a very large number 
of animals. 

There are no animals in the collection that attract such 
crowds as the monkies do. They are provided with a com- 
modious circular building of wire, and go to the garden when 
you will there are always around this establishment a number 
of Frenchmen, women, and children, enjoying as much as the 
monkies do themselves their gambols, quarrels, courtships, 
and races. In a collection of animals so large as this it Is 
not to be expected that all the specimens will be perfect or 
healthy, and many of the poor creatures look miserably 
enough. The snake tribe, whose apartments are warm and 
protected from vicissitudes of temperature, are in good con- 
dition. This is a mere skeleton of a description of the garden, 
about which a volume might be written; but for the present 
it must suffice. 
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M. Marchal de Calvi, of the hospital of Val-de-Grace, has 
been employing for some time past iodine in a new form. 
The iodine is dissolved in oil, in the proportion of 1 grain to 
18 grains. He takes afterwards a certain fixed quantity of 
the solution, mixes it with gum in a mortar, and forms an 
emulsion. 

M. Marchal commences by prescribing one grain of iodine. 
or eighteen grains of the oily solution. The dose may be 
gradually augmented to six grains. Notwithstanding so large 
a dose has been used no unpleasant eflects have been pro- 
duced on the digestive tube. The patients preserve their 
appetite, and digestion is performed properly. This new 
preparation has been us¢ d with remarkable success in many 
cases of scrofulous swellings of the glands that had attained 
very great volume. Iodine in this form reraains for a much 
longer time in the economy than the iodine with potassa. In 
place of iodide of potassium, M. Marchal uses the iodide of 
sodium, because he thinks it more active, from its containing 
a greater equivalent of iodine than the preparation containing 
potassa. 

Dr. Desmarres reccommends in strong terms an anti-oph- 
thalmic ointment prepared according to the following formula: 

BR Red precipitate 2 4 4 grains. 
Pulverised camphor 3 grains. 
Olive oil 1 drop. 
Mix and pulverise with care for a considerable length of time, 
afterwards add of fresh butter which has been washed in hot 
water, 54 grains. Make a perfectly homogeneous ointment. 

It is used with great advantage in chronic inflammation of 
the transparent cornea, improperly called ophthalmia, among 
scrofulous individuals. Dr, D. has also prescribed it with 
much success in cases of spots not yet organised upon the 
cornea. The mode of employing it consists in applying in 
the evening just before going to bed a piece of the ointment 
the size of a grain of wheat upon the free borders of the 
eye lids, 
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Before the Academy of Sciences at its meeting on the @ist 
of September, Dr. Legrand spoke of the action of gold upon 
the digestive organs. ‘The preparations of gold he believes 
are often of signal benefit to correct the gradual énfeeble- 
ment of the digestive organs, in old persons, in cases where 
quinine had effected no good. He mentioned the case of a 
woman 87 years of age, who was suffering from extreme 
debility, loss of appetite, &c. Syrup of quinine had been 
tried without advantage. Dr. Legrand prescribed 5 grains 
of gold mixed with Ziv. of apple jelly. In sixteen days the 
dose of gold was augmented from the third of a grain per 
day to five grains. In twenty-five days the patient had ta- 
ken 54 grains of gold, and the good was very perceptible; 
she had recove 
restored, and her food was taken with pleasure. A suspen- 


‘ed much of her strength, her appetite was 


Lf 


sion of the remedy led to a return of the indisposition. The 


; again given in even larger quantities than be- 


“A 


medicine 
fore, and resulted in the permanent cure of the patient. 
More recently the author has used another preparation of gold 


in a man 63 years old, who had been debilitated by antiphlo- 
gistic treatment, with similar success. In this case the pre- 


paration in question was the perchloride of gold and soda, 


with the powder of iris, which was rubbed upon the tongue. 

The Duke of Dondeauville, in Germany, announces that 
he has discovered a remedy for the bite of rabid dogs. It 
sses, one only at a time, of an infusion 


consists of several fi 
inmade of a small quantity of euphorbia villosa, veratrum album, 
polygonum hydropiper, and helleborus vulgaris, The plants 
early in June, or in September. 


imust be gathered in May ‘ 
While the infusion is preparing, the wound is to be washed 
with vinegar and water. Besides the virtue of healing, this 
remedy possesses another which is even more remarkable; it 
detects whether the dog that inflicted the bite was really 


rabid. If he was mad, the third, or at most, the fourth dose 
produces violent vomiting; if not mad the remedy possesses 


no such power. 
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Ast. V.—The Writings of Hippocrates and Galen. Epitomised from 
the original Latin Translations. By Joun Repman Coxe, M.D.., 
Member of the Batavian Society of Sciences at Haarlem; of the Royal 
Medical Society of Copenhazen, &c. Multa renascentur. Philadel 
phia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1846. 8vo. pp. 681 


Hippocrates is usually styled the “Father of Medicine,” 
and it is the custom to regard our science as having origina- 
ted with him. Few writers have thought worth while to go 
farther back than the age of this great man, to whom indeed 
we are indebted for nearly all that is known of what his 
predecessors did for the healing art. ‘That they accomplish- 
ed not a little in physiology, anatomy, materia medica, diete- 
tics, and hygiene generally, is manifest from his own writings. 
Among the many hooks ascribed to him there is a treatise 
concerning “Ancient Medicine,” in which the views of the 
physicians who had lived before him are unfolded. We 
learn from him that surgery was practised with a consider- 
able degree of success in his day, and that a competent 
knowledge of many parts of the human body had been at- 
tained. It is therefore evident, that in exalting Hippocrates 
to the rank which he has so long held, we are doing great in- 
justice to the laborers in medical science who preceded him. 
He deserves all the honor due to the faithful narrator of their 
achievements, but we cannot with any justice ascribe to 
him discoveries of which he is merely the historian, But 
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for his writings much of what was done by the earlier phy- 
sicians would never have been known to succeeding ages: 
we are indebted to him for all that we know of the fabric of 
medical science in his day, and we have very naturally con- 
‘luded that the fair temple was a work of his own building. 
But not even all the writings which pass under his name are 
supposed to be his; far the larger number are regarded as the 
productions of others, his agency consisting in having collec- 
ted them into one body. Nearly seventy treatises are em- 
raced in the “Writings of Hippocrates,” of which only 
ibout twelve or fourteen are uniformly attributed to him. 
The others have been ascribed by his editors and translators 
‘o his son, his son-in-law, or writers who flourished anterior 
r subsequent to his times. His credit unquestionably is 
very great, but we agree with the present editor of his 
works, that whatever merit we may think fit to award to him, 
“we ought not so far to forget the other great men by whose 
means he was enabled to reach the pinnacle of fame, as not 
‘ven to grant them a niche in that temple of which he was 
indeed the brightest ornament.” Great as are our obliga- 
tions to him they would have been greater, if he had taken 
pains to specify individually the predecessors whose works 
1re now incorporated with his own in a way to render hope- 
ess the efforts of annotators to distinguish between them. 
But in writing a notice of Dr. Coxe’s epitome of the works 
4 Hippocrates we had it in view not to criticise them, but to 
present such extracts from the various treatises as would con- 
ey to our readers some idea of the matter they contain, 
The first section relates to the famous “Oath of Hippocra- 
tes.” which Dr. Coxe thinks was written by some one who 
lived posterior to him. In this oath the pupil binds himself 
to regard his preceptor as a parent, and his children as _ rela- 
tions; engaging to teach the science to them without a fee, 
as he would do his own, and that without a previous assump- 
tion of this oath he will teach the science to no one; 
promising to act faithfully towards the sick, prohibiting all 
that could harm them, and never prescribing poisons or rem- 
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edies for procuring abortion; vowing that he will never 
operate for the stone, but leave it to those who are devoted 
to it; professing to live a chaste and pious life, to observe 
profound secresy in his profession as to family transactions, 
to avoid all corrupt influence with either sex in the employ- 
ment of aphrodisiacs; and in case he should act in opposition t« 
the above, praying that he may neither live long, be success- 
ful in his pursuits, or become celebrated in his profession: but 
that if he scrupulously observe these rules, the reverse may 
be his destiny. 

We copy the entire treatise on the requisites to constitute 
the accomplished physician, from which it will be seen that 
so early as the days of Hippocrates evils of which we still 
complain had come upon the profession. It is also manifest 
enough that this great philosopher entertained a sufficiently 
exalted opinion of his calling. 


“Of all the arts, medicine is the most illustrious; but the 
ignorance of its professors, and that of those who judge ot 
their qualifications, is the cause of its having been considered 
as among the most contemptible. ‘This, in my opimion arises 
chiefly, from the cireumstance, that medicine is the only pro- 
fession, for which, in our cities, there is no penalty attached 
to such as ignorantly pursue it, beyond that of contempt. 
gut ignominy scarcely wounds the ignorant. It is with 
them, as with the dumb performers of the theatre: they haye 
the form, the dress, and mask of the real actors, but in no- 
thing else do they resemble then. So we find many who 
are physicians in name and appearance,—but few who are 
such in reality. Six things are required to constitute a phy- 
sician:——Natural talents; a good education; a competent in- 
structor; early study, industry, and adequate time. ‘The 
chief of these, is natural talent. Ir want of this, all is use- 
less. But if this is possessed, the art may be acquired, by 
due attainments previously;—and by beginning to study at 
an early age, and ina proper place. We must, moreover, 
be industrious, and continue long in study, by which means 
the science becomes, as it were, natural—rapidly increases, 
—extends its researches, and brings forth mature fruit. 

“The study of medicine may be compared to the culture of 
plants. Our nature or disposition is the ground; the precepts 
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of the teacher are the seed; commencing our studies early, 
resembles the sowing of the seed in a proper season; an ap- 
propriate location for the pursuits of study, resembles the 
surrounding atmosphere which affords nourishment and growth 
to the plant; diligence in study, is like the various means 
pursued to render the ground fertile; finally, the long con- 
tinuance of our studies, resembles the period essential to full 
and perfect fructification. 

‘Those who fully attend to the above precepts, will attain 
to a true knowledge of medicine, and should every where be 
considered as masters of their profession, and not merely 
nominal physicians. They may come forward with confi- 
dence; whilst ignorance proves but a poor foundation, and an 
empty treasury at all times; the enemy of all confidence 
and trust; a source of audacity as well as of timidity—since 
timidity is the offspring of weakness, as audacity is ‘of igno- 
rance. Science and opinion govern the world: the one 
points out our mnowss lve latter our deficiency. ‘Things 

, should be unveiled to the pure alone; 
for it is sacrilegious to communicate them to the prefane, be- 
fore they have been saitiated into the mysteries of science.” 





ot a sacr d cha 


In the next treatise we have a defence of medicine against 
ts calumniators. It is one the authenticity of which has 
been doubted. Medicine is defined to be “tan art that cures 
the sick, or lessens their pains, and which has nothing to do 
with incurable diseases.” ‘To the objection of its enemies 


that the larger part of those who are cured owe it to good 


luck, and not to the rules of art, he re; 


11es— 

“| have no desire to rob Fortune of her just rights, and 
therefore I must acknowledge that all who are well attend- 
ed to, are very fortunate, whilst those who are neglected or 
illy treated, are extremely unlucky. But how happens it 
that those who are cured, should pre ‘fer ascribing it to any- 
thing rather than to art, when their cure has been actually 
accomplished solely by their having employed and attended 
to its rules? They did not commit themselves to fortune, 
but called in the assistance of art. Hence, they are in this 
respect altogether absolved from all acknowledgment of the 
former, but not so with respect to art. They recognise art, 
insomuch as they pursued its rules, and cannot deny its exis 
tence, when evinced in the effects it has produced. 
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“But it will be an, that many sick persons have been 
cured without the aid of a physician. Who doubts this? It 
is very possible, that without having called ina physician, 
they, nevertheless, have fallen into the arms of medicine. 
Not that a knew what m — app roved of. or disap- 
approved; but they happily employed the very means which 
a good physici ian would himself have made use of, had he 
been called to their assistance; and, it is a strong evidence of 


art and its powers, when those, who have no belief in it, yet 
owe their safety t les: for it is certaim, that those who 
have recovered, without the aid of a physician, must have 
been cured, either by doing certain things, or by doimg no- 


thing. In fact, they have been saved, by food or by abstin- 
ence; by drinking or abstaining from drinks: by bathing or 


not bathing; by labor or rest; by watching or sleeping; or 
by an alternation of all these. Now, since benefit was ob- 
tained, they must of necessity admit, that there was some- 
thing done, by which that benefit was obtained. On the 
contrary, if injury was sustained, it must equally have arisen 
from something. It is indeed true, that few are qualified to 
distincuish between what was beneficial or hurtful to them. 
He, however, who is capable of such a discrimination, and 
of justly ~ ati e measures he may have adopted, 
will equal discover. that what has saved him, Is, in fact, 

part of medi ine. EK ) the faults he may have committed. 
are not less strikine evidences of the existence of medicine: 
for, that which benefited, did so, only on account of its time- 


ly employment; as, on the contrary, what was injurious, was 
sO, only on an opposite reason. Now, wherever the good, 
or the bad, has its own peculiar termmation, how can It ap- 
pear that art has no existence? For myself, | think, that 
art can alone be absent, when what was done, produced 
neither a good nor a bad eflect; and that, when either ap- 
pears, the existence of art, is fully substantiated.” 


He takes an enlarged view of medicine, and so far from 
limiting its office to . the administration of drugs, shows that 
it embraces whatever is calculated to affect the sick. He 


says— 


“I admit, that if medicine and physicians effected cures by 
purgatives or astringents alone, our arguments would be 
weak;—but we see the ablest physicians cure diseases by re- 
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gimen, as well as by every other kind of remedies. Now, 
we must admit, unless we are ignorant, or deficient in under- 
standing, that the employment of regimen, is a dependent on 
art. Nothing is uselesss in medicine in the hands of good 
physicians—we see various remedies, and cures In many in- 
stances, under the operation of nature, as well as through 
that of human industry; and such as have been restored 
without the aid of a physician, can in no respect attribute 
their recovery to chance, with any just foundation.” 


The art of medicine in former times is the subject of the 
fourth treatise, which is, as all the commentators agree, 
“iearnedly and acutely written,” but by most of them is not 
believed to be the production of Hippocrates. It points out 
the antiquity, invention, certainty, and importance of medi- 
cine. The errors into which a false theory had led many 
are indicated, and the writer goes on to add that— 


“Recourse to hypothesis should therefore be avoided in 
medicine, and left to subjects obscure and doubtful, which 
afford nothing better to their advocates. Thus in astronomy, 
&c., however persuaded we may be of the truth of our 
opinions, yet we cannot establish them fully, so as to destroy 
completely the doubts of others, since there is no established 
rule of truth, to which we can at all times refer. Such a 
rule, however, exists in medicine; it is an art of long exis- 
tence, of sure principles, and certain regulations, through 
which, for a long period, numerous discoveries have been 
made, and which are confirmed by experience, unmixed with 
hypothesis. Much is, however, still required to render it 
perfect, by the researches of the learned; and by the aid of 
what is already known, endeavor to obtain the knowledge 
of that we know not. All those who depart from well-estab- 
lished rules, to riot in the path of novelty, and boast of hav- 
ing discovered something in our art, deceive themselves as 
well as others. 1 shall endeavor to prove this, by poimting 
out what medicine really is; from which it will appear, that 
all deviution from its present route is to be avoided.” 


The reader will smile at the comparison here instituted 
between medicine and astronomy, and at the compliment to 
the superior certainty of the former. Truly, as remarked by 
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the writer, “much is still required to render it perfect,” al- 
though two thousand years and more have passed away 
since he dwelt with so much complacency upon its antiqui- 
ty and “sure principles.” 

The fifth treatise is intended to point out some short pre- 
cepts and advice as to what is essential to the physician; and 
first as to his exterior. He ought to have “a healthy appear- 
ance, for otherwise the public will not believe that he is 
qualified to attend to the health of others. His dress should 
be neat, and his person clean and unperfumed, lest it might 
be supposed he employed perfumes tv conceal some disagree- 
able emanation, that might be unpleasant to the sick.” 


“As to internal qualifications, he should possess much prv- 
dence; not that merely which prevents mndiscreet or untimely 
conversation, but in all his concerns. His mode of life 
should be perfectly correct; for good manners and modesty 
contribute greatly to his reputation. He ought to possess 
circumspection and humanity: haste and assurance will be 
followed by contempt, although they may occasioaally ben- 
efit him, for it is not always possible to avoid his services. 
They are at times useful, but rarely to be employed by the 
physician who desires to secure esteem. 

“In regard to manners, he should be grave, without aus- 
terity, lest he should be considered proud or misanthropical; 
and he should avoid perpetual laughter and hilarity, for they 
are not at all times acceptable. In his moral character jus- 
tice should predominate. It is at all times of infinite impor- 
tance and especially in that intercourse that exists between 
the physician and his patients. These place themselves en- 
tirely m his hands; at all times, wives, daughters, and goods 
are placed at his discretion. Well then doesit behoove the 
physician to be continually on his guard—And thus much in 
regard to his mind and body.” 


The sixth treatise, which relates to decency in the man- 
ners and dress of the physician, has always been considered 


' spurious, according to Haller, but is nevertheless the work of 


a philosophic mind, abounding in sound morality, and in- 
structing the practitioner in all his duties. Thus early had 
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the inductive philosophy been embraced by some. “Instruc- 
tion, to be beneficial,” says the writer of this treatise, “should 
be founded on facts. Arts are deduced from reflection, but 
any reflections or reasoning, not accompanied by facts, 
evince that fault somewhere exists.” This is worthy of 
Bacon, and shows how soon men began to perceive the futili- 
ty of speculation. We err continually in ascribing great 
revolutions or discoveries in science and philosophy to single 
individuals. ‘Thousands of years before Bacon’s time, men 


had pursued the true inductive process. The following pas- 


sage is admirable: 
“It mav be concluded then. admit ‘ the truth of the pre- 
ceding re! rks. that knowledge and medicine must go hand 


in hand. ‘The physician who is truly a philosopher ts a demi- 


rod. [edicine and philosophy are closely allied. That 
which is 1 ht by the latter, ts ] ised by the former,— 
‘contempt of riches, moderation, decency, modesty, honor, 
justice, aflability, cleanliness, gravity, a just appreciation of 
ail the wants of life, rage in adversity—opposition to 
fraud and ion, and due consideration of the Divine 
power. | physician is perpetually ex | to the hazards 
of incon tur i€, avarice, intemperance, letraction, 
ind insol . How these may influ his character, 
may be ted by his nd towards his patients, his 
friends, and ies, | these particulars, the appropri 
ate conn¢ } i wisd ) and of n i} >, IS CONSPICUOUS; 


but particularly so in res] to the Deity, towards whom 
the thoughts of the physi 1 must be perpetually directed; 
for the \ s accidents of life which come under his notice 
must compel him to acknowledge His omnipotence. He dare 
not ascribe to his art unqualified power, when he reflects on 
its frequent failure; even when success attends, it is to Heaven 
alone he owes it. We perceive now, how medicine leads to 
wisdom. ‘They, even, who disbelieve in Providence, are 
compelled to recognise it in their examination of what takes 
place in the system, in the change of forms produced, and of 
the cures, both surgical and medical, from operations, or from 
internal remedies, and good regimen. ‘These are considera- 
tions of extreme importance. 

“Besides what is said above, something more is wanting 
to the physician. This is urbanity. Austerity, repulsive to 
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those im health, is much more so to the sick. He must care- 
fully avoid exposing his body too much, or discoursing with 
the bystanders beyond what 1s absolutely necessary. A 
good physician avoids all measures that are not conducive 
to the welfare of the patient; he adopts nothing that is singu- 
lar or inefficient.” 
+. * > 7” * * * 

“Previous to seeing the sick, he should consider what he 
may find it necessary to do,—for it is assistance that is need- 
ed, and not speculation. Experience will enable him to 
foresee what may take place; this gives him credit, and is 
always very difficult. On entering a sick chamber, he should 
pay attention to his mode of seating himself, the arranging 
his dress (mantle); he should talk but little, and neither be 
disturbed himself, nor trouble others. Address the patient 
cautiously, and let his own remarks be calm, even if agita- 
tion and apprehension exist around him. By this he will 
show that he knows what is to be done on the existing occa- 
sion. He then may give his directions, and mention his 
opinion, as to what further may ensue.” 


The next treatise comprises the ‘Precepts of Hippocrates,’ 
and though confessedly a spurious book, Haller assures us 
that itis by no means an unimportant one. Its beginning 
and close appear to have been borrowed from Hippocrates, 
“to whose brevity and gravity” the critics conceive that it 
“approximates.” It. imparts advice to the physician relative 
to his fees, his remedies, and food, treats of consultations, 
and denounces the impudence of quackery. “In short,” as 
remarked by Dr. Coxe, “like the preceding treatise, it con- 

I 
cite reflection in a philosophic physician, and to prove useful 
to him.” Take the following as an example: 


tains many general precepts that are well calculated to ex« 


“No difficulty should be made at receiving information 
from the most illiterate, provided it appears that they have 
some knowledge of the subject under consideratiun. It was 
thus, I think, that our art had its origin; collecting together 
from all quarters, a body of facts. We ought not to neglect 
what chance may present, especially if it be reiterated; lis- 
tening with attention in order to profit, and not repulsin 
our informant, by boasting of our cures, and deeming his exper? 
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ence void of utility. Doubts as to remedies spoken of as if 
alone appropriate, are highly proper. This does not imply 
obstinacy; all diseases, from a variety of circumstances re- 
quire at times a difference of treatment.” 


We suppose every medical man will assent to the truth of 
the first proposition contained in the following extract, how- 
ever odd the practice alluded to in the second sentence may 
appear to him. 


“A point deserving of attention in medicine, is respecting 
the fee of the physician. If he commences by speaking of 
payment, the patient will presume that he will not be neg- 
lected. By not attending to this, he will be led to imagine 
that your attendance will be irregular. I apprehend there- 
fore that a stipulation as to this particular 1s perfectly cor- 
rect, except in cases of an acute nature. Here, the rapidity 
of the disease admits of no delay; and humanity will lead 
the physician to think more of the esteem he may acquire, 
than of mere profit. It is far preferable in such cases to 
bear the ingratitude of those you preserve, than to stipulate 
for payment whilst the patient is in danger. It is true, some 
persons who under the pretence of the hospitality afforded, 
or the facility of cure, object to payment. Such are worthy 
of contempt alone. The sick should be considered in the 
light of the shipwrecked mariner. And where is the real 
physician who will not rather faithfully afford his services, 
than act with imnhymanity and rigor? Wherefore, when you 
have made yourself acquainted with the disease, pursue a 
regular mode of treatment, and neglect nothing that may 
prove conducive to a cure. Your views as to payment 
should be moderate, yet sufficient to recompense your labor, 
Without however despising wealth. And with respect to the 
poor, to visit them gratuitously; preferring thus the pleasure 
of a grateful mind, to the increase of pomp and parade, 
Strangers and the poor demand peculiar attention from the 
physician, for no one can have a proper regard for medicine, 
who forgets his duty to his fellow-creatures.” 


In all ages the complaint of physicians has been the same 
—that the value of their services is not recognised. Sv we 
find it was in the days of this ancient writer; so we find it in 
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our own times. Men fly tous in the hour of danger, and 
“are exuberant in their professions and promises,” but on 
the return of health these are forgotten. As expressed in 
the book before us— 


“If, now, you would institute a comparison as to the in- 
gratitude of patients, it will be seen that for the most part 
all are deficient in a due recognition of the services of the 
physician. The poor, at first, are mild and obedient, but in- 
gratitude and ill behavior too often succeed. The affluent, 
in sickness, are exhuberant in their professions and promises; 
but in health, when reminded of payment, they excuse their 
neglect by their rents not being received, and then think no 
more on the subject.” 


The next treatise introduced to his readers by Dr. Coxe 
is the book of prognostics, which, we are informed, is uniform- 
ly considered one of the genuine writings of Hippocrates. 
So valuable did it seem to some of his editors, that they ex- 
horted all physicians to commit it to memery. One of them 
thus expresses himself concerning it— 


“It is unquestionably one of the most precious of the wri- 
tings of the father of medicine. In it, the physician will 
find the foundation of the whole doctrine of crises, of urines, 
expectoration, hemorrhages, abcesses, &c., and everywhere 
a master’s hand is apparent, so that it appears perfect and 
complete. Such is not the case with the aphorisms.—and | 
think every physician would find it useful to commit it te 
memory. Its brevity is its principal defect. It is neverthe- 
less highly probable, that many of our present race of doce 
tors will ridicule many things that are to be found therein, 
more especially the statement relating to urines; for it is now 
beneath their dignity to examine the urine of the sick, or 
even their expectoration for the most part! My own con- 
stant observation of the urine, preserved in glasses for in- 
spection, has confirmed me in my opinion of the correctness 
of the Hippocratic doctrines. In respect to the pulse, which 
Hippocrates attended to but in a very slight degree, 1 think 
we err in depending so much upon it to the exclusion of 
those particulars almost entirely, in which he had the great- 
est confidence.” 
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The following extract contains a description of the Hip 
pocratic countenance: 


“In acute diseases, the first thing to be noticed is the coun- 
tenance. Does it look like that of health? especially is it 
perfectly natural? The more it differs therefrom the worse. 
A sharp nose, hollow eyes, temples collapsed, the brows 
knit, ears cold and contracted, and their lobes inverted, the 
forehead hard, dry, and tense, the whole countenance pallid, 
greenish, black, livid, or of a leaden hue. If at the commence- 
ment of disease such is the aspect, without other accompany- 
ing symptoms, in order to form a right judgment, it will be 
proper to inquire whether it may not depend on excessive 
want of rest, on violent purgation, or even on want of food. 
In either case, the state of the countenance is of less conse- 
quence, and the disordered system may be restored in twen- 
ty-four hours; but if it arises from other causes, and does 
not change in that space of time, we may safely affirm that 
death is not far distant.” 


Hippocrates had observed that patients with diarrhea, or 
under the influence of a purgative, often sleep with their 
eyes partly open; except in such cases he deemed the symp- 
tom a bad one, usually portending death. 


] ] 


His prognostics, founded as they are upon observation, 


continue to be the experience of physicians, and are so clear, 
precise, and fait! ul, that it would not be easy to improve 
upon most of them. What, for example, could be more true 
than the following? 


“With respect to the decubitus of the patient, that situa- 


i 


tion is best, that approaches nearest to that of health—as 
lying on the side, with the arms, neck, and legs slightly 
bended, with a gentle moisture over tl 


er the surface? To lie on 
the back, with rigid neck and limbs is bad; but if the patient 
slides from the pillow towards the foot of the bed, it is n- 
finitely worse. The feet uncovered and cold, the legs, and 
arms, and neck the same, and in continual jactitation, are 
symptoms indicating great anxiety. Sleeping on the back, 
with the mouth constantly open, and the legs strongly inter- 
locked, is fatal. Lying on the belly, if unusual in health, is 
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symptomatic of delirium or severe pain. Sitting upright at 
the acme of the disease, is bad in all acute cases, but in 
pulmonic affections, indicates the greatest danger. Gritting 
of the teeth in fever, unless it be a long existing habit, is a 
sign of approaching delirium and death: if occurring in the 
state of delirium, it is fatal, 

“Sores, both old and recent, should be noticed. If the dis- 
ease is mortal, they become livid, dry, or pallid, and quite 
dry shortly before death. 

“My remarks as to the motions of the hands are the fol- 
lowing. In acute fevers, pulmonary inflammation, phrenitis or 
headache, if the patient moves them before his face, to and 
fro, as if catching at flies or motes, or picks the bedclothes 
or the walls, his state is desperate. 

“Frequent respiration denotes pain or inflammation above 
the diaphragm; deep and very slow respiration announces de- 
lirium; cold expiration from the nose and mouth is mostly a 
fatal sign. An easy breathing in acute diseases, with fever 
which terminates within forty days, is very salutary. 

“Sweats are beneficial in all acute diseases, if they occur 
on critical days, and remove the fever. Likewise when 
they are universal, and do not weaken the patient: other- 
wise they are injurious. Cold sweats, or, if limited to the 
head, the face, or neck, are bad; and if associated with vio- 
lent fever, indicate death. If the fever is moderate, they in- 
dicate a long disease. If they form in drops, like millet seed, 
about the neck only, it is bad; but if universal over the body, 
it isa favorable symptom. Sweats arising from debility, or 
from violent inflammation, are never salutary.” 


We cannot say so much for the philosophy of the Father 
of Medicine. When he leaves the region of fact and ap- 
proaches the borders of theory, he betrays a weakness com- 
mon to men—his speculations are flimsy, and oftentimes 
most absurd. Thus, in the chapter on humors:— 


“We must consider if the patient be accustomed to work, 
or inactivity; notice his sleep and watchfulness; if easily ex- 
cited or depressed, and if such influence is partial or univer- 
sal, or the result of the measures adopted. Also, if at or 
near the increase of the disease, or at its decline, and if the 
feet are cold. In periodic complaints, during the access, we 
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must not give food or force it upon him. At the crisis, and 
even a short time before, nothing should be done, but leave 
all to nature. After concoction has taken place, then we 
may act; never whilst the humours are crude, or at the be- 
ginning, unless by their force they tend to discharge them- 
selves, which is rarely the case. When necessary to evac- 
uate, effect this through those channels to which a tendency 
is evident. The utility of evacuations is not to be estimated 
by their quantity, but by their fitness, and by the relief they 
afford. When it is necessary to induce debility and faint- 
ness, this may be eflected by derivation, or by drying up, or 
moistening, as the case may be, that is, if the patient can 
bear it. ‘This is known by parts naturally dry, becoming 
hot, and those that are moist, becoming cold. Alvine dis- 
charges are here generally to be restrained. If the disease 
is periodic, and well marked by exacerbation on uneven days, 
emetics are given,—and purgatives on even days; for we 
find spontaneous evacuations useful, unless the exacerbation 
occurs on even days,—in which case the treatment is to be 
reversed. Such, however, seldom occur, and with difficulty 
is a crisis produced. If such a type continues for anv time, 
as for instance if the increase is well marked on the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth day, then we should purge on the thir- 
teenth, and vomit on the fourteenth, by which a crisis is as- 
sisted. In such as extend to twenty days, besides the regu- 
lar stools, copious purgation should be employed before the 


crisis 


And again, on the same subject he says,—“In summer bile 
is produced, and blood in spring, and thus of the other hu- 
mors.” In another place,—Winter is a season of relaxa- 
tion, and requires light nourishment and of easy digestion;” 
which is right in the face of all our chemical philosophy. 
The following, again——“Humidity after extreme drought is 
promotive of dropsies on the coming on of rain, or when 
slight changes of the wind are apparent. 

As a specimen of the aphorisms contained in the book on 
crises we subjoin the following: 


“Judgments of unexpected pains—Of dropsies—Of leuco- 
phlegmatia— Diarrhaa—Volvulus—Cephalalgia—Ophthalmia 
—Convulsions— Tetanus. In sudden pains, with swelling of 
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the hypochondria, if the pains extend to the false ribs, bleed 
ing and purging remove them; for fever will not attack with 
violence a weakened part. In dropsy, if the water finds a 
passage by the vessels to the intestines or bladder, a cure 
will result. A copious diarrhcea cures a leucophlegmasia. 
Such as are affected with a chronic diarrhea, accompanied 
with cough, are not cured, except a severe pain in the feet 
attacks them. If any change in the nature of a disease is 
likely to happen, no diarrhcea attending, and merely flatus 
discharged, showing the absence of humors, you may safely 
administer what is proper for the patient. In iliac passion, 
give plenty of pure, cold wine, by small doses, until sleep. 
or pain of the legs ensue: fever or dysentery stops its pro- 
gress. A dischurge of pus from the ears or nostrils, checks 
headache in diseases. Whoever in health is suddenly at- 
tacked with headache, loss of speech, and snoring, will die 
within seven days, if fever does not come on. In severe 
and general headaches, apply cups to the upper parts.— 
Should pains of the ischium or knees, or asthma take place, 
the headache ceases. In ophthalmia, a diarrhea is useful. 
In spasm or tetanus, a fever coming on removes it. In fe- 
ver, if spasm occurs, the fever is arrested within three days. 
In spasm of the hands and feet, if mania occurs, if the ves- 
sels of the hands beat, the face full, the hypochondria hard 
and swelled, the disease will be tedious, but without cone 
vulsions.” 


The opening chapter of the book on critical days has the 
following caption: What is essential to be known to the physi- 
cian is here pointed out, to prevent his being deceived. And 
yet physicians are, now and then, deceived, and, we fear, 
will continue to be to the end of time, notwithstanding the 
present translation of Hippocrates. Let us see what “es- 
sential” things are here “pointed out.” 


“] esteem it an important part of our art, to be well ac- 
quainted with the best writings that have reached us on the 
subject; for he who is thus informed and properly employs 
his knowledge, cannot, in my opinion, make many mistakes. 
Now, he should know the constitution of the different sea- 
sons ‘of the year and of diseases accurately; and of diseases 
individually—the good or bad of each, either as depending 


5 
on their own peculiar character, or on the existing state ot 
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things; the sign that announces their duration and danger; of 
chronic diseases, which are salutary; and if acute—which 
are dangerous, which safe. He should know from these 
how to judge of the order of critical days, and to predict 
from them the event; and deduce his rules as to the proper 
regulation of diet, as to time, amount, and quality. It is of 
the highest import to the welfare of a patient in ardent fever, 
that the disease and everything connected with it, should be 
consistent with its nature; for what depends on natural 
laws, is salutary. A second and not less important circum. 
stance is, the concurrence of the season with the disease; 
for the nature of man is not superior to the power of the 
universe. After this, we are to notice the general appear- 
ance of the patient; if the face is extenuated; if the vessels 
of the hands and in the angles of the eyes, and the eyebrows 
are quiescent, after having been previously active; if the 
voice is weaker and softer; the respiration less frequent and 
laborious than before;—in such a case, a remission will oc- 
cur the following day; and hence the importance of attend- 
ing to every circumstance connected with crises. Examine 
the tongue, whether its body or tip is furred or moist, and in 
what degree. If all these signs are but slight, a change for 
the better will occur probably on the third day; but if more 
strongly marked, the succeeding day, or even the same day, 
when they are of the highest grade. The white of the eye, 
moreover, is necessarily rendered dull when the disease is 
violent; when brilliant, it is a sign of health, and indicates its 
approach in proportion as its brilliancy is restored.” 


The first sentiment is excellent, and the only regret one 
feels in contemplating it is, that the great sage did not men- 
tion the names of the authors whose labors and celebrity he 
has unceremoniously absorbed. ‘That he entertained a very 
high opinion of the wisdom of their teachings is evideut from 
the latter clause of the first sentence. It is a matter of se- 
rious doubt whether many writers of the present day would 
hazard so favorable a judgment respecting “the writings that 
have reached us,” or even those of contemporary authors. 

The liver has had many sins to answer for in all ages of 
medicine. It has been made a sort of scapegoat for the ail- 
ments of every other organ of the body. If a patient la- 
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bored under fever, the liver was attacked as the seat of the 
malady. If he was afflicted with indigestion, the liver bore 
the blame. All obstructions were found in the circulation of 
the liver, and to unlock the hepatic secretions was the grand 
indication of cure. ‘The pathology may claim all the vene- 
ration due to antiquity, for it goes back to the philosopher of 
Cos. In the annexed paragraph Hippocrates tells us what 
are tho “causes, signs, and symptoms of acute affections of 


the liver.” 


“Acute diseases originating in an afflux of bile to the liver, 
and tending to the head, proceed as follows: the liver tume- 
fies, and is pressed towards the diaphragm; immediately 
headache ensues, especially at the temples; hearing and 
sight are diminished; and chills and fever come on. These 
symptoms are the first observed, and vary in intensity in dif- 
ferent cases. As the disease progresses the pains increase; 
the eyes wander and become obscured; if the finger is pre- 
sented to them it is not perceived, as may be concluded from 
their not winking at its approach; yet the patient appears to 
see something, for he picks the bedclothes as if catching 
bugs; and in proportion as the liver presses against the dia- 
phragm, he becomes delirious, thinking he sees snakes and 
wild beasts around him, or soldiers fighting with him—talk- 
ing at the same time in terms, as if this was truly the case, 
He strives to escape, and threatens those who oppose him. 
If raised up, his legs fail him, and he falls down; his feet are 
constantly cold; and when sleeping he starts, and has horrid 
dreams, as may be presumed from his waking suddenly in a 
fright; and when recovering his recollection he details his 
dreams, which correspond with his actions and talking during 
sleep. Such is his sufferings; at times he is speechless for 
twenty-four hours; his respiration rapid, and elevated; his 
reason returns at the ceasing of his flightiness, and he replies 
consistently to any question, and understands every thing 
that is said, but almost immediately relapsing mto his prece- 
ding condition. Such affections are more common in long 
journeys across deserts, but are not confined to these.” 


Error, it has been said, walks in a cycle and reappears at 
intervals, Why Hippocrates referred this train of symptoms 
4 c 
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to “an afflux of bile to the liver,” it would not be easy to 
divine; but it should be remembered that he had not the scal- 
pel with which to verify or disprove his hypotheses. With 
all the aids of modern science we have been enacting over 
again the same absurdities. Hippocrates laid down the prin- 
ciples of a sound philosophy but forgot them when he began 
to speculate concerning disease. Bacon established these 
principles, but nevertheless was a believer in charms and 
alchemy. 

We turn next to the book on the nature of man. The 
philosophers of our sage’s time held all matter to be com- 
posed of four elementary substances; namely: fire, air, earth, 
and water. Some contended that man was composed of 
one, and some of another, but Hippocrates insists that he 
not made up of any single element. ‘As to my own views,’ 
he says, ‘I affirm, that if man was constituted of only one 
species of matter, he could never feel pain; for how could 
pain be excited in him, if simple and uncompounded? And 
he proceeds to assign strong reasons for believing, that he is 
not ‘constituted of blood’ alone, nor yet entirely of bile, or 
black bile, or ae 1, but of all in part, and that each one 
prevails at partic ‘ular seasons and under peculiar circumstan- 
ces. ‘If a man’s ak: is cut, the blood first flows out very 
warm and red, then mixed with pituita, and lastly with much 
bile. He continues— 


“Pituita abounds in man more largely in the winter, since 
it is the humor that has naturally the greatest analogy with 
that season: for of all the humors it is the coldest, of which 
we can easily satisfy ourselves. If you succ essively — 
pituita, bile, and blood, the first will be found the coldest; 
is more viscid, and combines with difficulty with atrabilis. It 
may be said, that every thing that is viscid and yields with 
difficulty, is, by the ferce employed for such a purpose, 
rendered hotter, although this is no argument against the 
actual frigidity of pituita. That it does augment in win- 
ter is very clear, for we cough up and discharge it largely 
at that season; besides which, it is during this season that 
cedemas and other pituitous swellings chiefly make their ap- 
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earance. In spring, although pituita is still abundant, yet 
the blood increases, the cold recedes, and showers occur. 
The blood therefore ought to increase, both from the aug- 
mented humidity and from the increasing temperature, which 
are the natural concomitants of this season; and a proof of 
my position is, that men are more liable to dysenteries and 
epistaxis, and are hotter and higher colored at those seasons. 
In the summer, the blood still abounds, but bile augments 
and extends into the autumn, the blood diminishing, since 
summer is contrary to its nature. The bile evinces its exist- 
ence in the summer und in autumn, both by its spontaneous 
vomition, and by its copious discharge through the means of 
purgatives. It is equally shown, by the character of autum- 
nal fevers, and by the color of the skin. Pituita in summer 
is greatly weakened, for that season being hot and dry, it is 
naturally opposed to its presence. ‘The blood is smallest in 
production in the autumn, for this is the dryest season, and 
already is the system becoming colder. And now the atra- 
bilis predominates, both in power and in quantity. As winter 
approaches, the atrabilis is refrigerated, and is less abundant; 
whilst pituita resumes its station and extent, in consequeuce 
of abundant rains, and the greater length of night. The hv- 
man body has, therefore, constantly, all of the above hu- 
mors; but they increase or diminish, each according to the 
season, as it may be conformable or otherwise to their nature 
respectively. As, throughout the year, there is always pres- 
ent both heat and cold, dryness and moisture, and as nothing 
in nature could for an instant subsist without their presence; 
if oné alone was wanting, universal destruction would be the 
result; for the same law that subserved the creation of all 
things, is equally required for their preservation. It is the 
same with man; if one of those things that are essential to 
his constitution, were destroyed, he could not possibly exist. 
During the year, winter, spring, summer, and autumn, alter- 
nately predominate. In man, it is the pituita, or blood, or 
bile, or atrabilis, that successively hold the sway, as is evident 
from the operation of the same remedy on the same indi- 
vidual in the four different seasons of the year. In winter 
the evacuations are most abundant in pituita; in’spring they 
are more diluted; bile predomimates in them m summer, and 
atrabilis in autumn. Now, this being the case, the diseases 
which increase in winter, ought to end in summer, as _ those 
that arise in summer should be arrested by winter, unless 
checked by a certain determinate periodicity. This regular- 
ity in their termination is elsewhere discussed. In regard 
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to vernal diseases, we must await their final termination in 
the autumn; as those of autumn may be expected to disap- 
pear in spring. Should they extend ‘beyond the season of 
their usual termination, they will be continued through the 
year. The physician, therefore, in attending the sick, ought 
to observe,what is predominant in the system, as it regards 
the body, and also the season of the year.” 


Further on we have his pathology of calculous diseases, 


thus:— 


“They who expectorate muc h pus without any fever, or 
whose urine deposits a large quantity of purulent sediment 
unaccomp inied with pain; such as have blo dy stools, as in 
dysentery, or long-continued diarrhea, as young people of 
about thirty-five years of age; all such are in a diseased 
condition, dependent on the same cause. They must have 
labored hard and worked much in early life; and then, sud- 
denly ceasing from their active exertions, eating largely and 
of a quality different from what they have been used to, cor- 


pulence ensued, and a great change of their system must 
have resulted, so that no correspondence exists between 
their present and their former state. When any disease at- 
tacks them, as now constituted, they at first resist it, but 


they are slowly undermined. ‘The evil penetrates the ves- 
sels, and a sanious and unhealthy fluid is discharged where- 
ever opportunity presents. _ Should it occur in the imtestines, 
a diarrhcea 4s induced, of a character, as to the discHarges, 
nearly similar to the humor existing ia the body. Finding a 
ready passage, it is not long confined to the intestines.— 
Should the collection tend to the thorax, suppuration ensues, 
and if the purgation is impeded, the matter in the chest pu- 
trefies, and is dischargedas pus. W hen n thrown upon the blad- 
der, the heat of tl warms and blanches it, a se para- 
tion of its pa take piace, he lighte: parts float above, and 


the part 
the thicker purulent parts fall to the bottom. It is on this 
account that in children we find the stone or calculus form- 
ing in the bladder, to the heat of which is#uperadded that of 
the whole body. In man its formation is less common, in 
consequence of then greater coldness.” 


We make one more quotation from this book; it refers to 
that subject so fruitful in speculation—fever, concerning the 
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cause and pathology of which every writer has his own 
cherished theory. Let the Coan sage be heard among the 
rest. His doctrine is that— 


“Fevers most commonly proceed from bile. There are 
four species, independently of such as have their origin in 
pain, and differ from them. These four species are denomi- 
nated, synocha or continued, quotidian, tertian, and quartan. 
The first arises from a superabundance of unmixed bile, and 
its crisis is rapid; inasmuch as the body is not refreshed by 
intervals of calm. but on the contrary, is heated by an ex- 
cessive warmth, it must necessarily soon come to an end. 
The quotidian also proceeds like the continued, from too 
much bile, though of less amount than in it: it ends in a 
shorter time than the two last. but continues longer than the 
first, because there is less bile, and also because during the 
intermission the body enjoys rest, which in the synocha it 
does not. The tertian is longer than the quotidian, being 
produced from a smaller amount of bile; and inasmuch as 
the intermission is Jonger shan in the quotidian, so is the dis- 
ease itself of longer duration. It is the same with the quar- 
tan, which is longer than the tertian, owing to its having 
less bile, which cuuses the heat; consequently the period of 
repose is longer, during which the body is cooled. The 
quartan, however, is peculiar, in having an excess of atra- 
bilis, which renders its cure difficult; for atrabilis is the most 
tenacious of all the humors of the body, and that which is 
with the greatest difficulty evacuated. Now the proof that 
quartan fever proceeds from or partakes of atrabilis, is, that 
it is chiefly produced in autumn. and attacks principally those 
between twenty-five and forty-five years, the period of life 
in which atrabilis most abounds, and autumn is the season of 
the year best adapted for its production. If a quartan at- 
tacks at any other seoson and time of life, you may rest as- 
sured that it will be of short duration, unless some acciden- 
tal circumstance should be conjoined with it.” 


Hippocrates is quoted by nearly every one who under- 
takes to write on the relations of disease to climate and lo- 
cality, and yet it is evident that the observations of this author 
were limited to a few places, and therefore cannot have a 
general application. The following may serve as an ex 
ample: 
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“A town exposed to the hot winds that blow between the 
rising and setting sun of winter, viz: from the south, and 
which are common to it, whilst it is protected from those of the 
north; such town has abundance of water, slightly saline, 
and arising necessarily in elevated places; hence they are 
warm in summer, and cold in winter. If the summer is dry, 
diseases are of short duration; but if wet they are of longer 
continuance. From the most trifling causes, wounds degene- 
rate into eating ulcers. If the winter is cold, the head abounds 
with moisture and pituita, which fall upon the bowels and 
often induce gastric affections. The constitution of the in- 
habitants is in general relaxed. They are neither great eat- 
ers nor hearty drinkers, for they who have weak heads can 
never make stout topers, since wine readily overpowers them, 
Now the following diseases are there the most common. Wo- 
men are subject to catarrhs, and many are barren, rather 
from disease than from nature; abortions are frequent. Chil- 
dren are subject to convulsions and suffocations, that are of- 
ten confounded with epilepsy. The men have dysenteries, 
diarrhaea, and epial tevers,* eruptions like flea-bites, chronic 
fevers of winter, and hemorrhoids. Few pleurisies are there 
seen, or peripneumonies, ardent fevers, and other acute dis- 
eases; such cannot be frequent where the bowels are relaxed. 
There are moist ophthalmias, that are neither dangerous nor 
of long duration, unless a change of season renders them 
epidemic. After fifty years of age, they are exposed to a 
kind of humor coming from the brain, which,-if arrested, 
brings on palsy, or affections from the rays of the sun, or 
colds in the head. Such are the usual diseases in the places 
I have described, independent of epidemics caused by a 
change of season.” 


Again he says with about as much truth— 


“As to places looking to the west, and which feel no winds 
from the east, but are exposed to those from the north and 
south, their positiun beyond all others is most favorable to 
disease. ‘The waters are not clear, because the morning air, 
usually surcharged with moisture, prevents their limpidity, 
the sun dissipating it only after it has advanced in its course. 
During summer, the early breezes cause an abundant dew, 





* A species of continual fever. 
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whilst during the remainder of the day, the heat scorches 
and oppresses the inhabitants. Hence their complexion is 
bad, and they have little vigor; they are liable to every dis- 
ease | have mentioned, without an exception; their voice is 
hoarse, owing to the aie. infected with the miasmata of dis- 
ease, and from which it is not purified by northern winds. 
Those which blow, are charged with moisture, for the west- 
ern winds place the atmosphere in a state resembling that of 
autumn; and a town thus situated, therefore, partakes of all 
the inconveniences which the evenings and mornings bring 
with them. Such ar — remarks I have to make as to good 
or bad exposures, so far as relates to the winds.” 


He held, that on the character of the water of a country 
chiefly depended the health of its inhabitants. 


“Cold and frozen in winter, and disturbed, sometimes by 
snow or ice, they become a sorce of pituita and catarrh to 
those who employ them; they enlarge and indurate the 
spleen; they heat and constipate the belly; they cause a 


shrinking of the shoulders, the neck, and the face; the flesh 
seems to disappear in order to augment the spleen; hence 
men become thin although great eaters and drinkers; their 


belly is with difficulty discharged either upwards or down- 
wards, so that they require powerful cathartics both in win- 
ter and summer.” 


We suppose the reader is satisfied with the precepts of the 
father ef medicine upon these subjects. There are other 
topics embraced in this volume, to which let us now turn for 
a moment. Passing over a great many minor ones, we 
come to the book on E\pidemics. 

In his work on epidemics Hippocrates appears to the 
greatest advantage. He is here the historian of nature, and 
his descriptions wll continue true to the end of time. He 
no longer philosophizes concerning disease, but relates the 
symptoms and the seasons under which it appeared. It is 
divided into seven books, the first of which contains a state- 
ment of the seasons for three years, as occurring at Thasus, 
followed by the rise of an epidemic which persisted for two 
years. He thus opens his account of the weather— 
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“In Thasus in the autumn, about the equinox, and under 
the Pleiades, the rains were great, continual, and soft, as 
when the wind is southerly. The winter mild, with souther- 
ly winds, and very little northerly. With these were great- 
er droughts than ordinary, so that the whole winter was, in 
effect, like the spring. ‘The spring was also aflected with 
southerly winds, but yet was cold, and a little wet. The 
summer was for the most part cloudy and dry. The Etesia 
blew but little, faintly, and irregularly. 

“The whole year being thus affected with southerly winds, 
and greater droughts than ordinary, early in the spring (from 
the former yea:’s being different, and affected with northerly 
winds) some few were attacked with burning fevers of a 
kind good sort, and a few other with hemorrhages, neither of 
which proved mortal. Swellings appeared behind the ears, 
in many on one sk in most on both, without a fever or 
any confinement, but in some with a little fever. In all 
they disappeared without either inconvenience or suppura- 
tion, contrary to the custom of such tumors from other 
causes. At this particular time they were naturally soft, 
large, diffused, without inflammation or pain, and went off 
universally without any visible signs. Children, young per- 
sons, adults, especially those who frequented the public places 
of exercise, were most subject to them. A few women were 
also affected. reatest part had dry coughs, which 
were soon succeeded by hoarsenesses. Some again after a 
while had painful phlegmons upon the testicles, sometimes 
upon one, sometimes upon both. Some had fevers, others 
none; most of them trouble and fatigue enough: but with 
respect to the chirurgical part they did very well.” 
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It is impossible to read the history of his cases without 
being struck with their resemblance, in many points, to the 


febrile diseases of our own times and country. 


“Silenus, who lived upon the sea shore, near to Eualcides’s 
was seized with a violent fever after labor, and drinking, and 
unseasonable exercise. It began with pain in the loins, a 
heaviness in the head, and a stiffness in the neck. His stools 
the first day were bilious, sunple, frothy, deep-colored, and 
many. His urine black, with a black sediment. A thirst 
came on, with a dry tongue, and no sleep in the night. The 
second day, an acute fever. More stools, thinner, and fro- 
thy. Black urine. An uneasy night. Rambled a little. 
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The third, worse in all respects. A distension of both the 
flanks. reaching to the navel, but softish withal. His stools 
thin and blackish. ‘The urine turbid and blackish. No sleep 
in the night. He talked much, laughed, sung, and could not 
contain himself. The fourth, no alteration. The fifth, his 
stools were simple, bilious, smooth, and greasy. His urine 
thin and transparent. His understanding recovered itself a 
little. The sixth, a little sweat about the head. the extreme 
parts cold and livid. Much tumbling and tossing. No 
evacuation by stool or urine. The fever acute. The sev- 
enth, loss of speech. No warmth in the extremities. No 
urine. The eighth, a cold sweat all over, with little, red. 
round eruptions, like pimples in the face, that remained with- 
out coming to suppuration. From a gentle stimulus of the 
belly a great discharge of thm, and as it were undigested 
feces, with pain; and what came away by urine was acrid 
and painful. ‘The extremities a little warmer. Light sleeps, 
with a comatose disorder. Loss of speech. Thin transpa- 
rent urine. The ninth, no alteration. The tenth, drank 
nothing. A coma, with light sleeps. From the belly, the 
same discharge as before. A great deal of thick urine, that 
came away gushing, and afterwards let fall a white sediment, 
like ground barley; the extremities cold again. The eleventh. 
he died.” 


The following is a case of fever supervening upon the 
puerperal state: 


“In Thasus, Philinus’s wife was seized with a fever and 
shivering, the fourteenth day after her delivery of a daugh- 
ter, her affairs going on very well, without any reason for 
complaint in other respects. The upper part of stomach, 
the right hypochondre, and her private parts grew painful 
from the first. Her cleansing stopped. However, by help 
of a pessary she grew easier; but the pain in her head, neck, 
and loins remained. She could get no sleep; was cold in 
her extremities; and a thirst succeeded. Her belly, was in a 
manner burnt up, and discharged very little. Her urine was 
thin, and without color at first. The sixth, she was very 
delirious at night, and then came to herself again. The sev- 
enth, was thirsty ; and her stools were bilious and deep-col- 
ored. The eighth, a shivering c&me on, with an acute fever. 
and many convulsions followed, with pain. She also talked 
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much out of the way; got up to receive a suppository; had a 
great discharge downwards of bilious matter; but no sleep, 
The ninth, was convulsed. The tenth, came a little to her- 
self. The eleventh, slept, remembered every thing, but in a 
little time grew lightheaded. After the convulsions made a 
great deal of water in a little while (the servants, or those 
about her seldom reminding her), of a thick and white kind, 
like what appears upon shaking water that has subsided after 
standing a long time, but no sediment; in color and consis- 
tence like that which is made by a beast of burden, so far as 
I saw. About the fourteenth she trembled all over, talked 
much, and came a little to herself; but soon became light- 
headed again. About the seventeenth, lost her speech; and 
the twentieth, died.” 


In the case subjoined the result, after a very protracted 
was favorable, although the subject, like the prece- 


iiness, 
| 


ding, had to contend with all the disadvantages of child- 


birth. 


“Epicrates’s wife, who lived by Archigetes’s, just before 
her labor, was taken with a violent shivering, and could not 
grow warm again, as I was informed. The next day, she 
was much the same. The third, she was delivered of a 
daughter, and every thing went on well. The second day 
after the birth an acute fever seized her, with pains im the 
pit of her stomach and private parts, which were mitigated 
by a pessary; but a pain in the head, neck, and loins con- 
tinued, without any sleep. Her stools were small, bilious, 
thin, and simple. Her urine thin and blackish. The sixth 
day after she had been taken, at night she grew delirious. 
‘The seventh, was worse in all respects; watchful; delirious; 
thirsty; and had bilious, deep-colored stools. The eighth, 
shivered, and slept much. The ninth, no alteration. The 
tenth, a pain in her legs and the pit of her stomach again, 
with a heaviness in her head, but without a delirium. She 
slept more, but had no stool. The eleventh, the urine was 
better colored, and the sediment large. She felt herself 
lighter. The fourteenth, shivered again, and was very fe- 
verish. The fifteenth, vomited bilious yellow matter, pretty 
often; sweated, and missed her fever; but at night it returned 
violently. Her water was*thick, and with a white sediment. 
The sixteenth, worse again, rested badly, got no sleep, and 
was lightheaded. The eighteenth, was thirsty, and the tongue 
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burnt up. No sleep; much lightheadedness; pain in the 
legs. About the twentieth, betimes in the morning, shiver- 
ed a little, and was comatose or stupified; slept quietly; vom- 
ited alittle bilious black matter; and grew deaf at night. 
About the twenty-first, a pleuritic pain came on quite 
through the left side, with a gentle cough. ‘The urine was 
thick, turbid, reddis, and did not subside after standing. In 
vther respects she was easier, but not without her fever. 
Her throat was inflamed and painful immediately from the 
first; the uvula was contracted; and the rheum remained 
sharp, biting, and salt continually. About the twenty-sev- 
enth, the fever leit her; the urine broke, but the side was 
painful. About the thirty-first, the fever came on again; her 
stools were bilious and stimulating. The fortieth, she vom- 
ited a little bile, and was entirely freed from her fever the 
eightieth.” 


The next history we shall quote is short but graphic. 


“Erasinus, who lived by the Torrent of Bootes, grew very 
feverish after supper, and had a very bad night. ‘The first 
day he was easy, but in pain in the night. The second, 
worse in all respects, and at night lightheaded. The third, 
uneasy, and very delirious. The fourth, exceeding ill, and 
had no sleep at night, but dreamed and talked, and was after- 
wards remarkably worse, frightened, and impatient. The 
fifth, betimes in the morning, was composed and came per- 
fectly to himself, but before noon was so raving mad, that 
he could not contain himself. His extreme parts were cold, 
and somewhat livid; his urine stopped; and about sunset he 
died.” 


We are sure that these cases will be read with interest. 
and it is not from any fear of wearying the reader that we 
forbear to quote others, but because we have already devo- 
ted to the work nearly all the space we can at present de- 
vote to it, and some account remains to be given of the 
“Writings of Galen.” 

Galen has been styled, somewhat invidiously, perhaps, 
Jimbriam Hippocratis, and as an “appendage” to this emi- 
nent man—*the first that ever wrote on physic to any pur- 
pose.” it is proper that his lucubrations should follow as an 
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appendix to the volume, which conveys to the English reader 
the fullest account yet given of the works of the Father of 
Medicine. But, no “fringe of Hippocrates” seems the Ro- 
man physician and author in the eyes of the American editor 
of his works. Far otherwise. His writings, in Dr. Coxe’s 
udgment, constitute “the proudest work of which the science 
of medicine can boast, either m ancient or modern times, if 
estimated by their imdividual merits alone,’ No; “Galen 
vas no slavish and ignoble plagiarist.” On the contrary, 
‘ontinues the editor— 

} 


appears to have been free: 


nd those thoughts are evincive of superior genius, improved 
| 


yy all the arts and science of his own, and of preceding ages. 

every page, his character stands forth in bold relief. His 
works are a library of past events, an encyclopedia of facts 
Irom every branch of medical literature; and forestalling 
many of the most extraordinary events of our own times; 


whilst even in experiments and in operations, considered as 


‘elites in the present day, he has | receded them.” 


These writings are very voluminous, amounting to “nearly 
seven | idred books or treatises.” and covering the whole 
of medical science. Dr. Coxe gives a short account of 
these, but we have not the pleasure of hearing Ga- 

speak for himself, as Hippocrates was permitted to do, 

is rather a table of the contents, than a translation of his 
works. [It gives one pretty cood idea of the promment 
subjects discussed by this writer, and of the leading doc- 
trines inculeated in his works, but it is not so much the 
works of Galen. as a notice of them. The following extract 
(is @ specimen, in which the editor, besides informing us what the 


book contains. claims for Galen the honor which has been so 


long awarded to Harvey. 


“The intent of this book seems to be, to show that the use of 
the pulse is that of preserving innate heat, and of conveying the 
animal spirits to every part. Now. although the language 
employed may give a diflerent aspect to our present views 
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en this suject, and that of the circulation, yet I apprehend 
the doctrine of a circulation is adequately sustained. The 
influence of ventilating the blood and of cooling it, as has 
been previously noticed, is here adverted to, and the abstrac- 
tion of something noxious from it seems clearly expressed. 
In fact, except in name, we can almost exclaim, Mutato no- 
mine, de te narratur; for this abstraction of noxious matter, 
is the present decarbonization of the vital fluid. 

“Physicians and philosophers alike concluded, p. 867, that 
respiration and the pulse both tended to one end, or subserved 
the same intention. Of this Galen affords proof as well as 
that the heat of each part is maintained, by the pulse. He 
mentions the fact, that on opening the ventricles of the 
heart of an animal, especially the left one, if the finger is im- 
mediately introduced, the heat is there felt to be greater, and 
continues longer than in other parts. He advances several 
reasons, and some experiments, to prove that the heat flowed 
from the heart—such as tying the vessels; and he thinks bot! 
arteries and veins are engaged in this (p.870); and from all he 
says, he deduces the connexion between the pulse and _respi- 
ration, and speaks without ambiguity of the union of the ar- 
teries and veins. If in this book, the candid inquirer cannot 
find sufficient proof of a circulation being well known to Ga- 
len, even if it be not exactly explained and elucidated, as in 
the present day; and that, moreover, scarcely one fact o: 
proof is adduced by Harvey that is not equally asserted by 
Galen; I must confess that | have greately misunderstood the 
tenor and intent of all his pages, which go to prove that his 
actions depended upon such a knowledge and belief; as wel 
as from his necessary conviction of the absolute necessity of 
such a function to every part of the system, (see p. 872,) in 
which is to be found, that man is included in the question 
there considered, and by which he is led to the following con- 
clusion, “et cum semper vacuatas cum arteriis venas depre- 
hendissemus, veram esse sententiam de communibus arteriarum 
et venarum osculis, et communi de una in alteram per ea 
transitu, nobis persuasimus,” &c. This junction of the ar- 
teries and the veins, seems to have been a prevailing doc- 
trine, equally, as that the arteries derive their power from the 
heart, and communicate with every part of the body. This 
communication between the arteries and the veins, is not so 
luminously explained by Harvey; for it was never understood 
by him, and he died in uncertainty, whether that communi 
cation was direct, by anastomosis, (as sustained by Galen, 
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and as proved by microscopic observations,) or indirect, by 
an intermediate effusion from the one, and an absorption by 
the other; yet Harvey is regarded as the full discoverer of 
the circulation, and all his predecessors are alike consigned 
to oblivion, nay, in many cases, to contempt and obloquy! A 
omplete translation of the works of Galen would effectually 
prove the frauds that have been perpetrated, to support the 
honor of the British nation, which would be tarnished by the 
abstraction of those laurels that have been so unjustly award- 


ed to a man considered as the glory of their country!” 


Galen was also a discoverer in phrenology, according to 
Dr. Coxe, and attempted to “locate the mind.” He wasa 
eliever in Aristotle’s four elements, and supposed that dis- 
ease was to be attributed to a deficiency or excess of some 
one of these elements in the system. His knowledge of 
anatomy enabled him to refute the opinion maintained by 
some of the ancients, that fluids in drinking passed into the 
lungs. He treated at great length of hygiene, and we make 
a quotation which relates to diet. It is from the third book, 


and is as follows: 


‘Animal food is considered in this book, and various ar- 
ticles derived from them. as eggs. milk, cheese, butter, blood, 


i 


honey. &c. One chapter is devoted to wine. The animals 
the hog, the ox, &c. The flesh of h os so 


mentioned are 
much resembles that of man, that, independently of dogs eat- 
ing the last without suspicion, it was sometimes served up by 
lishonest tavern-keep rs. Castrated anima!s most: ippropriate. 
General rules are delivered; the female ass and ee mare 
were employed as food. We are then presented with the 
articular parts employed, among which are ent sree the 
lider, the thymus gland, the testes, which are considered in- 
ferior to the teats or udders, especially when these last con- 
tain milk,—the testes of the bull, goat, and ram, seem, 
however, to have been too much even for a Roman stomach; 


—the brain, the liver, spleen, lungs, &c., stomach, wéerus, 
and intestines. We have a catalogue of animals, &c., de- 
rived from the fields, woods, waters, air, &c. Milk and its 
various preparations; asses’ milk. A great variety of fish is 
mentioned; shell-fish, cartilaginous, scaly, and others. Salt 

ovisions. We have, in short, in these books, a Materia 
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Alimentaria; consisting chiefly, as may be presumed, of the 
facts of the day; and which, devoid of the remarks of Galen, 
are not very interesting; yet, as affording a table of contents 
for the feasts of the Romans, they are not undeserving of 
attention.” 


' 

And here we must stop. A very long article might be 
written on the subjects contained in this volume, and a very 
interesting article would naturally be looked for on topics so 
suggestive. We have made ours long enough, but we do not 
flatter ourselves that we have attained the other desirable 
point, and can only hope that the extracts will reward the 
reader for its perusal. We are free to confess that our 
slight examination of the writings of these medical fathers 
has not inspired us with any desire to go deeper into them. 
The fault may be im us, but we have not been so fortunate 
as to find in them those treasures of knowledge for which we 
should be willing to dig through the mass of rubbish under 
which they lie buried. Many interesting observations, doubt- 
less, they contain—much that every medical man ought to 
know, but these constitute a very small proportion of the 
works; they are scattering grains of wheat mingled with a 
huge heap of chaff. Dr. Coxe has brought the profession 
under obligations to him by the task he has executed. In 
this epitome of the Writings of Hippocrates and Galen, the 
readers may obtain a glimpse of what the ancients discever- 
ed in medicine. Few, we presume, would incline to wade 
through their ponderous folios, even if presented to them in 
their own vernacular tongue. It may be that the world is 
not now producing such giants as these authors were; but 


pigmies standin; 


> 


r upon their shoulders may enjoy a wider 
field of vision than they could command. We hope this 
book will be successful; by which we mean, extensively read. 
and we should suppose that the number of physicians is small 
who would not be pleased with an opportunity of learning 
how Galen and Hippocrates treated fever, and speculated 


concerning health and disease. 














Griffith’s Chemistry of the Four Seasons. 


Art. V1.—Chemistry of the “our Seasons: Spring, Summer, Autwnn, 


Winter; an Essay principally concerning natural phenomena admitting 
of interpretation by Chemical Science, and illustrating passages of Scrip- 
ture. By Tomas Grirritruas, Professor of Chemistry in the Medi- 
cal College of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; Author of “Recreations 
in Chemistry,” and “Chemistry of the Four Elements.” Philadel- 
phia: Lea & Blanchard. 1846, 12mo. pp. 451. 


They greatly err who suppose that Chemistry is confined 
to the Laboratory. It is no technical science, limited to 
processes of art—to the preparation of medicines, the ex- 
traction of metals, to bleaching, dying, the manufacture of 
glass, the analysis and amelioration of soils—but a science 
wide in its scope and nature. It takes in all that passes in 
the four seasons, in air, earth, and water. In spring time 
the seeds are sown, and chemical changes, under the transform- 
ing influence of caloric, oxygen, and water, commence. The 
starch which they contain is converted into sugar and muci- 
lage. their oil into carbonic acid; as they grow, carbonic 


acid again takes the shape of oil and sugar, and as their seeds 


ripen, the sugar returns to starch again. In their fruits 
thanges occur by which bitterness and astringency give 


place to the saccharine principle. The acer saccharinum is 
tapped in the spring and yields a sap from which sugar is ex- 
tracted. After a time the saccharine matter declines and 
sugar can no longer be crystalized from the juice of the tree; 
but molasses, or uncrystallizable sugar, may still be obtained. 
Finally the sweet principle is lost, and the tree exudes a sap 
abounding in mucilage. After a time this is transformed into 
leaves and woody fibre, and the tree is clothed in green. 
Has the reader ever visited a great ecave—the Mammoth, 
for example? If so, he has seen not only a vast labyrinth, 
but an extended laboratory, itself worked out by chemical 
action. ‘There, in one part, he remarked water wearing 
away the solid rock, and in another depositing the limestone 
in stalactites of every strange, fantastic shape. At another 
point he found sulphate of lime, as snowy gypsum, covering 
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the ceiling with brilliant mcrustations. Again, he saw sul- 
phate of soda deposited upon the walls and floor; and close 
by found the crystals of sulphate of magnesia. From one 
fountain he drank water impregnated with sulphate of mag- 
neisum, and from another water containing sulphate of iron. 
By chemical ag ney the cave itself has been scooped out of 
the compact limestone rock, and this silent power is cease- 
lessly at work in its dark chambers, eflecting new combina- 
tions, dissolving stone, creating new salts, crystallizing what 
was amorphous, rendering active what was inert. 

These are examples. ‘The book before us is full of such. It 
illustrates on every page the truth of our remark, that chem- 
istry is no narrow science, confined to the laboratory and 
workshop. It is a book which will be read with pleasure. 
and is especially suited to the general reader. It does not 
profess to be competent to teach the adept in chemical 
science. 

The following extract will convey an impression as to the 
subjects and style of this work, and will lead some, we 
should hope, to avail themselves of this pleasant guide to the 


study of the chemistry oI nature. 


“Upon tracing lignin as a chief constituent of the bark of 
trees, the chemist discovers another example of the power 
and goodness of the Creator. 

“Lignin is an exceedingly bad conductor, and therefore 
only very slowly permeable by heat or cold; thus the cov- 
ering of bark prevents the sap of trees from disturbance in 
its circulation by sudden changes in the temperature of the 
air, and secures it the degree most congenial to the perfor- 
mance of its vital functions. 

“If the bark were not thus created of bad conducting ma- 
terial, trees and plants would sutler from the heat of summer, 
and the cold of winter; but more especially from the latter, 
as it would cause their death by the freezing of the sap, a 
phenomenon sometimes observed during a protracted and 
rigorous winter; but it can be prevented in many instances 
by enveloping the trunks of trees witha thicker coating of 
woody fibre, in the form of matting, or bands of hay and 
straw. : 
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‘When tropical plants are transported to cold climates, we 
artificially clothe them with similar materials to prevent them 
from suflermg by the sudden transition, the same as we 
should endeavor to protect ourselves, by putting on an extra 
garment upon passing from hot to cold weather. 

“By keeping a thermometer plunged in a hole bored in a 
sound tree during hot weather, it constantly indicated a 
temperature several degrees below that of the atmosphere; 
and during cold weather a temperature several degrees above 
that of the atmosphere: and another wonderful fact was also 
discovered, namely, that sap drawn from the tree would 
freeze at the same temperature as pure water, whilst the sap 
circulating in the tree, under vital agency, would not freeze 
until reduced seventeen degrees below the freezing point of 
water. ‘This pot or degree will claim our attention when 
considering the leading chemical phenomena of winter. 

“It is a generally received and probably correct statement, 
that heat is evolved during germination,—heat quite mde- 
pendent of that which is popularly known to be evolved du- 
ring putrefactive fermentation, as that of damp hay, damp 
corn, or organic manures;—the temperature of plants is very 
frequently materially above that of the atmosphere, ‘and all 
have undoubtedly a power dependent upon vitality of main- 
taining to a great extent an equable temperature.’ 

“In summer and autumn the dense foliage of trees, by its 
extraordinary non-conducting power, forms the cool shade 
which at noon-day is so eagerly sought by man and animals 
from the piercing rays of the sun, and more particularly in 
oriental climates. 

“The chemist discovers that the leaves of some very suc- 
culent plants will absorb oxygen in the dark, and again 
evolve it in the light; some kinds of the ‘cactus,’ for example, 
will absorb more than their own bulk of oxygen, and retain 
it so tenaciously, that they will not yield it by the action of 
heat, norin the vacuum of an air-pump, but immediately 
do so upon exposure to the imponderable agency of solar 
light. 

“No satisfactory evidence can be adduced regarding the 
physical cause of the circulation of the sap in plants, nor 
even of the general direction of its course; but the most ac- 
curate researches which have been made upon this recon- 
dite subject, render it probable that the chief ascent of the 
sap from the roots to the leaves, is in the vascular system of 
the ‘alburnum,’ and outer layers of wood; and that having 
performed its functions in the leaves, as shown at page 84, it 
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chiefly descends by the ‘liber, or inner layer of bark, giving 
rise to the formation of new wood, and to the separation of 
gum, resin, and other proximate principles. 

“As regards the influence of flowers upon the atmosphere, 
it appears that they deteriorate it to some extent, and partic- 
ularly during the night; but it is highly probable that much 
of the op pression which persons frequently experience after 
remaining in a conservatory, or room filled with flowers, is 
in the first place refe »rable to the confined atmosphere being 
loaded with carbonic acid arising from the tan and soil; and 
in the next from the concentrated aroma of the flowers, and 
not from any material deterioration of air by their agency. 

“Some persons are more afiected by the aroma of flowers 
than others; thus a single hyacinth in a large room certainly 
cannot deteriorate the air nm any appreciable degree, and yet 
its odor may be extremely oppressive, producing even head- 
ache and faimtness. 

“Few persons can bear an atmosphere loaded with aroma, 
whilst a little is occasionally refreshing; the same as a pock- 
et-handkerchief saturated with otto of rose, soon palls upon 
the senses, though the first diffusion of its odor might have 
been grateful.” 





Art. VII.—An Anatomical Description of the Diseases of the Organs 
of Circulation and Respiration. By Cuantes Ewarp Hasse, M.D., 
Professor of Pathology and Clinical Medicine at the University of 
Zurich, etc., etc. Translated and Edited by W. E. Swainz, M.D., 
Physician Extraordinary to H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent. Phila- 
delphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1846. 8vo. pp. 377. 


From the preface by the editor we make two extracts, 
which will afford all the information concerning this much 
lauded work that we have, at present, space or leisure to 


give. He says— 


“The following pages will not be found to contain a mere 
descriptive catalogue of curiosities in morbid anatomy, nor 
records of extreme or severe cases only, but a thorough ana- 
tomical and physiological account of the origin of disease, of 
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its progress through its several phases, and of its ultimate 
issue ‘in death, in abiding organic mischief, or in recovery, 
rT ° ] ¥ > ~ 4 . 
rhe practical utility of this plan, apart from the truthfulness 
and ability with which it is carried out, few will be disposed 


tT 


physician of tl 


“ontemplates the last or latest results of disease that are 
fixed and irremediable, and unalterable, its value is very 
small. But so far as morbid anatomy contemplates disease in 
progress, and scrutiizes and explains its organic processes, 
its value is vé ry great, 


Dr. Hasse was educated at Paris and Vienna 


“On his return to his own university, Leipsic, he was ap- 


yinted by my revered clinical instructor, Professor Clarus. 
to be ;: stant clinical teacher, and also pathologi al prosec- 
tor at the principal hospital. With such means at his dispo- 


, commenced lorming a | ithological! 
tollection, which, under his auspices, has grown into a most 
nteresti and valut e museum; and the present work is 
but teral 1 t of the unwearied practical industry 
which he disp! yea | that undertaking. cot ined with a 
thorough knowledge of all that other observers had before 
We \ in the same field of science. 

* Hi e it will at once be seen that this treatise differs es- 
sent Ih) Irom what Is commonly called a compuation. The 
high estimation in which it is held in Germany, is clearly 
shown by the fact that, since its publication, Professor Hasse 
has had the Her of the chair of clinical medicine from no 
fewer than five universities. He has accepted that vacated 
by Professor Schonlein, at Zurich, and at present holds the 


of that Germano-Swiss Univer- 
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additio1 rank of Rector 








to contest; for, to use the words of a highly distinguished 
the present day,—‘so far as morbid anatomy 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


On the Use of Muriate of Barytes in the Treatment of 
Scrofulous Affections. By A. J. Watsne, M.D., F.R.CS.L., 
&c. Dr. Adair Crawford was the first to call the attention 
of the profession to the use of this remedial agent in the 
treatment of scrofulous affections. There is a notice of it 
by him in the Medical Communications for the year 1789, 
He remarked that it combined the action of an evacuant, a 
deobstruent, and a tonic; that its incautious use was likely to be 
attended with a host of unpleasant and even dangerous 
symptoms, as loss of appetite, thirst, nausea, constipation, 
deafness, loss of sight, and paralysis of the voluntary mus- 
cles; to obviate this, he advises the use of a saturated solu- 
tion, gradually increased from four to ten drops, as a dose. 

He dissolved half a drachm in an ounce of distilled water, 
and gave from ten to fifty drops, according to age—that is, 
roughly from half a grain to three grains of the solid muri- 
ate. When he administered it to infants, he added a syrup 
to diminish its irritant effects; when the stomach was aflec- 
ted with spasm, he combined it with some aromatic or anti- 
spasmodic; he mentions that its activity in certain diseases 
of the skin is much increased by the addition of emetic wine, 
Plummer’s pill and cicuta. In very delicate subjects, he 
exhibited it according to the following formula:—Muriate of 
barytes, muriate of iron, of each half adrachm. Water dis- 
tilled, syrup of orange peel, of each an ounce. The dose of 
which is from twenty to thirty drops every three hours. 
Dr. Crawford has also recommended its conjunction with 
iron; indeeed, the solution of barytes, which he used in his 
first experiments, contained a minute proportion of iron. 

6 
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The French physicians usually recommend a drachm of 
the salt to be dissolved in two pints of distilled water, of 
this a teaspoonful, that is about half a grain of the barytes is 
taken in a teacupful of infusion of hops, or some other bitter, 
every morning, fasting; this dose is gradually increased, its 
effect being watched with great care. The form in which | 
have usually exhibited it varies from that heretofore followed 
in being in pill. I at first exhibited it in this manner to 
ivoid as much as possible the too speedy decomposition of 
the medicine in the stomach, and at the same time to prevent 
its being so rapidly absorbed as it would be in a fluid state. 
| have always commenced with very small quantities, one- 
‘a grain three times a day, gradually increasing 
the frequency of the doses, rather than the quantity in each. 
| think it desirable that it should be taken after meals, so as 
to defend the stomach from its rapid action. With these 
precautions, though I must confess it was with some anxiety 
that | awaited its effects the first time, | have never expert- 
enced any inconvenience in its exhibition. 

In that form of ophthalmia attended with great intolerance 
light, so characteristic of the scrofulous form of this dis- 
ease, Dr. Walshe has observed it very useful. He says, 


twelfth of a 


however, 

1 do not wish it to be understood as my opinion that mu- 
riate of barytes should supersede iodine in the treatment of 
scrofulous diseases, in which we frequently derive such emi- 
nent services from the latter, but I think I am warranted in 
inferring, after a careful examination of these cases, that 
there are some cases of scrofulous disease, in which iodine is 
useless, or may be worse than useless, and when we may de- 
rive considerable service from the muriate of barytes; and 
further, that there are some cases in which we experience 
eneficial results from iodine up to a certain point, beyond 
which, if it be persisted in, its beneficial action ceases, and 
it proves noxious. In these cases the treatment may be ad- 
vantageously taken up with the barytes, and vice versa— 
Dub nr Ved. Press.— Braithwaite. 





Topical Employment of Cod-Liver Oil, in the Treatment 
of certain Strumous Affections—By Dr. Brerexiv. In cases 
if tumefaction of the lymphatic glands of the neck, axilla, 
and groin, this physician prescribes, with success, the em- 
ployment of cod-liver oil in frictions to the inflamed and 
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painful parts. He says that he has observed that this topical 
medication becomes useless, when it is used with tumors 
which are the consequence of variola, scarlatina, or rubeola. 
In the case of scrofulous ulcers, consecutive to inflammation 
and suppuration of the lymphatic ganglions, he employs the 
following ointment:—Oil of cod-livers, 15 parts. Liquor of 
subacet. of lead, 8 parts. Yolk of egg, 12 parts. Make 
into a homogenous ointment. 

We can, in the preparation of this ointment. replace the 
yolk of egg by an equal quantity of lard. This ointment 
may be applied to the ulcers, lightly, by means of a feather. 
In scrofulous ophthalmia, M. Brefeld smears, twice or three 
times a day, the margins of the eyelids, with pure cod-live 
oil, which he applies by means of a camel’s hair brush, or 
feather. In scrofulous peritonitis, this practitioner rubs the 
cod-liver oil on the surface of the abdomen: and when the 
latter is painful, he recommends to warm the oil.—Jour. de 


Phar.—Dub. Hos. Gaz.—-Ibid. 





Bromine and its Preparations—The very high price which 
iodine has attained within the last twelve months, has ren- 
dered it very desirable that a substitute should, if possible be 
obtained for this medicine, which is at present so extensively 
employed. Bromine and its preparations have been shown 
by the experiments of Majendie, Barthez, Brame, and others, 
to possess therapeutical properties as nearly as possible iden- 
tical with those of iodine and the iodides. The scarcity, 
however, of bromine, and, consequently, its commercial value, 
has hitherto prevented its general employment as a reme- 
dial agent; but the recent discovery of it in large quanti- 
ties in America has recalled attention to this substance as a 
substitute for iodine. Mr. O'Reilly, of this city, while lately 
in the neighborhood of New York, having had his attention 
called to the peculiar properties of the mother waters of 
many brine springs in the United States—the result of their 
evaporation for procuring common salt, found by experiment 
that they contained bromine in large quantities—nine drachms 
in every gallon. Having procured a large amount of bro- 
mine from this source, he has brought a hundred pounds 
weight of it home, and states that he can obtain an almost 
unlimited supply of it; the price at which it is now sold in 
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Dublin is eighteen pence an ounce, while the present price 
of iodine is three shillings and sixpence an ounce. These 
circumstances have induced us to include in our retrospect a 
short account of the doses and mode of administration of 
bromine and its preparations. 

The forms in which it has been used on the Continent are, 
in the simple state much diluted, and combined in the form 
of bromides with potassium, barium, calcium, iron, and mercury. 
These preparations are made by processes exactly similar to 
those used for procuring the corresponding combinations of 
iodine. As a substitute for the tincture of iodine, M. Pourche 
has employed the following solution: bromine, one part; 
distilled water, forty parts; dose, from five to six drops in 
some aqueous vehicle, three or four times daily. For exter- 
nal use he employs a solution four times as strong as this. 
The bromide of potassium is very soluble in water, sparing- 
ly soluble in alcohol: the dose of it is from four to eight 
grains three times a day: to prepare an ointment from it, 
four parts are rubbed up with thirty-parts of lard; and if a 
stronger ointment, or one resembling the compound iodine 
ointment, be wished for, six drops of bromide are added to 
this. The bromide of barium 1s also soluble in water; the 
dose of it is from one to five grains, three times a day; the 
ointment is prepared by combining it in the proportion of 
one part to ten of lard. The bromide of calcium is pre- 
scribed in the form of pill made with the conserve of roses; 
the dose of it is from three to ten grains. The bromide of 
iron is a brick-red deliquescent salt, very soluble in water; it 
is not so easily decomposed as the iodide of iron, and Is giv- 
en usually n the form of pill made with conserve of roses 
ind gum arabic; the dose of it is from one to three grains: 
it has be en ¢ mployed ext rnally, als ) in the iorm of oit- 
ment, prepared with one part of the bromide to fifteen of 
urd. ‘wo bromides of mercury have been used; the first a 
sub-bromide, is a white insoluble powder: the dose of it is 
one to two crains d uly; the second. a bri mid be is fusible 
ind volatile, and soluble both in water and alcohol: its dose 
is one-sixteenth of a grain, gradually increased to one-fourth 
of a grain, daily. 

All the preparations of bromime may be readily known 
from those of iodine by their not disengaging violet-colored 
vapors when concentrated sulphuric acid is poured on them. 
In France, bromide of potassium has been of late fraudulent- 
ly sold for iodide of potassium, in consequence of the high 
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price of the latter; a sophistication of but little importance, 
if, as we are inclined to believe, the medicinal action of both 
be identical.— Dublin Quarterly Journal of Med. Scrence— 
Ibid. 





Stramonium Cigars.—Stramonium has for a long time been 
recommended as a remedy for asthma and other disorders of 
the chest, and it is frequently used in a pipe with a portion 
of tobacco. Mr. Butler, of Covent Garden, has recently in- 
troduced cigars composed of the leaves of this plant, and we 
have been informed by several patients who have tried them, 
that the plan is more convenient than the one formerly adop- 
ted, and that the remedy is quite as efficacious, if not more 
so. A short time ago, a caution was issued to chemists, to 
the effect that these cigars could not legally be sold without 
a cigar license, and on this account we have deferred our 
notice of them. Sut we are now informed that this objec- 
tion is overruled, it being decided that the stramonium cigars 
may be sold without a license as a remedy, as no tobacco 
enters into their composition. 

In France, not only stramonium but several other medict- 
nal plants are used in the form of cigars; and we have been 
informed that advantage has been found to result from the 
practice in some cases.—Pharm. Journal.—Dublin Medical 
Press.—Ibid. 





Treatment of Warts.—The hydrochlorate of ammonia dis- 
solved in water, and the hydrochlorate of lime are the most 
certain means of destroying them; the process, however, in 
both instances is very slow, and demands perseverance, for 
if discontinued before the proper time, no advantage is de- 
rived,— Eis nberg’s Advice on the Hand.— Dublin Medical 
Press.—I bid. 





Opium in Hemorrhage. By Dr. Grirrin.—Of all the won- 
derful influences exerted by opium, that by which it sustains 
the powers of life when sinking from hemorrhage, and ar- 
rests the flow of blood, is the most extraordinary. When 
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after severe uterine hemorrhage the countenance is sunk, the 
eye hollow and glassy, the lips blanched, the skin cold, and 
the whole person corpse-like, when the pulse is almost gone 
at the wrist, when the beat even of the heart is scarcely 
perceptible, and stimulants, even brandy or rectified spirits, are 
either vomited or uninfluential, there remains yet one remedy 
capable of restoring the patient to life, and that is opium. | 
believe its power of saving life in these circumstances depends 
principally on its specific property of producing congestion in 
the brain. That amount of congestion by which it occasions ap- 
oplexy when given in large doses to persons in health, seems 
only sufficient to sustain the natural and necessary tension of 
the cerebral vessels in those who are dying of hemorrhage. 
Persons die in cases of hemorrhage, not somuch from mere 
debility of the heart’s action, as from the loss of nervous 
power in the brain consequent to it, and hence a famting 
trom which they are never awakened. ‘The opium im such 
cases not only stimulates the heart’s action, but restores 
a sufficient degree of tension in the vessels of the brain to 
prevent faintness, and by the judicious repetition of the rem- 
edy, life is preserved on the very borders of death. There 
are no instances in which opium can be given so freely or so 
fearlessly as in these. When the danger is imminent, five grains 
may be given at the first dose, and two or three every hour or 
half hour afterwards, until the pulse becomes distinct, the brea- 
thing easier, and tossing and flinging about in the bed is allayed. 
It is hardly necessary to observe, that in such cases, in con- 
junction with the use of opium, the administration of warm 
wine and brandy (however inefficient alone), and the applica- 
tion of heat to the extremities, are highly useful, if not abso- 
lutely essential.—British and Foreign Med. Rev.—lbid. 





On the Composition of Air at different heights in close Apart- 
ments.—Lassaigne has drawn the following conclusions from 
a series of experiments on this subject: 

1. In rooms where the air is confined, and has been res- 
pired for some time without renewal, the carbonic acid ex- 
pired is not found exclusively, as some have asserted, in the 
lower strata. 

2. In accordance with the laws of physics, confirmed by 
experiment, the carbonic acid is nearly equally diffused 
throughout the whole volume of confined air which has been 
respired by a certain number of persons. 

3. The slight differences observed would lead to the in- 
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ference, that the proportion of carbonic acid was, under these 
circumstances, greater in the upper strata, were it not that 
the differences may depend upon errors in the quantitative 
estimation of the gaseous components of the air. 

4. These facts show the erroneous principles upon which 
some modern theories of ventilation are based: for it is clear 
that the whole mass of air which has been respired by many 
persons requires renewal, so that the vitiated air may be en- 
tirely expelled. 

5. The uneasiness experienced from respiring the heated 
air in the upper part of crowded and badly ventilated thea- 
tres, is due rather to its rarefaction than to its chemical com- 
position; for the latter is almost identical in the upper and 
lower strata. ‘The acts of respiration are more (?) full and 
frequent when rarified air is breathed; hence certain physio- 
logical effects are induced which are not observed in the res- 
piration of air at the common temperature.—Lon, Med. Gaz.. 
from Comptes Rendus.—Am. Jour. Med. Sci. 





On the Blood in bodies killed by Strangling.—Ciccone made 
the following communication to the scientific assocoation at 
Naples. After he had observed that in persons destroyed by 
asphyxia, the quantity of fibrine in the blood is diminished, 
and that the circulation continues for some time after respira- 
tion has become suspended, he farther found that in cases 
where the respiration, as also the return of the blood in the 
jugular veins to the heart, had become prevented by a liga- 
ture placed round the neck, whilst the greater circulation, 
and hence also the metamorphosis of arterial into venous 
blood, which, although now imperfect, takes place in_ the ca- 
pillary vessels, the blood accumulating in the jugular veins, 
that portion of this fluid which is above the ligature con- 
tains the normal quantity of fibrine, while in that which 
is below the ligature the quantity is diminished. This 
observation is thus far of value, that if the body has 
not been killed by strangling, and the ligature has not 
been applied until after death, these changes in the blood 
will not be fonnd. At the same meeting Cappa detailed 
his experiments; ne found that in ten strangled fowls, death was 
in six instances caused by asphyxia and apoplexy combined; 
twice by asphyxia alone; and twice by apoplexy alone. In 
the last cases, on the microscopic examination of the blood 
above the ligature, its corpuscles were found distended, and 
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generally without a central nucleus; some of them were elon- 
gated, and others again in conglomerated masses, while the 
blood corpuscles in all the other parts of the body presented 
their natural appearance. Where death had been the result 
of asphyxia alone, ali these alterations in the corpuscles 
were, on the cont ‘ary, observed « nly in the parts of the bo- 
dy below the ligature; and lastly, where death had been 
caused by a complication of apoplexy and asphyxia, the al- 
terations in the blood corpuscles could be seen in all parts 
of the body without distinction. The above test could there- 
fore, in his opinion, be applicable only in the two first cir- 
cumstances, viz: wher h was from apoplexy or asphy- 
xia alone, and not v it was caused by these two con- 
joined, which occurrence was by far the most frequent. 
Where death was the result of apopl xy, he had certaimly 
seen the jugular vein r and more full of fibrin. and 
he had seen exactly the reverse where asphyxia had been 
the cause; but where death was accompanied with symp 
toms of apoplexy and asphyxia conjoined, this test was of no 
avail.— M ath ly Jour. Med. Science, from Annali Univ. de 


Med.— Ibid. 





Sulpha e of Tron for Excessive Pe spiral n, pre scribed in 
the following manner, ts highly recommended by Professor 
Lippich: 

R Gray cinchona, 30 grammes, or nearly 


3). 
Wate! 300 6 2X. 


i) 
Boil for eight or ten minutes, filter and add 
Sul) of iron, 40 centigrammes, or about gr.vi. 
Simple syrup, 30 grammes hd Z}. 


Mix. to form a drink. of which a half coffeecupful is to be 
taken every two hours.—Jour. de Chimie Médicale.—Ibid. 





Upas Tree —The Dvak Darrat or Land Dyaks, seems to 
differ in no essetial particular of language or costumes, from 


the men of the sea, except in as far as depends on their inland 
position. ‘The onl; able diflerence of usage noticed by 
Mr. Brooke is, that the latter use and the former do not, the 


weapon called the swmpitan, or blowpipe, for shooting poisoned 


] 


arrows. ‘The wounds inflicted by these are curable, says Mr 
Brooke, by antidotes known to the natives; nor are they re- 
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garded, apparently, with much terror. And we suspect the 
whole romantic history of the poisonous trees of the Indian 
isles must be banished with so many other marvels, to the prov- 
ince of legends, since a friend of Mr. Davidson, in Java, to 
hh their absurdity, climbed up an upas tree and passed two 

ours in its branches, where he took hislunch and smoked a 
cigar.— Edinburgh Rev.—Ibid. 





Statistics of the Medical Schools of the United States for 
the Session 1845-"46.— 


Students- Graduates 
University of Pennsylvania - - - 462 168 
Transylvania University - - - 171 58 
Medical Institution of Geneva College - 179 39 
Medical Department Willoughby University 164 30 
Albany Medical College - - - 115 42 
Louisville Medica! Institute - - - 345 73 
Western Reserve College, (Cipretans - 161 52 
Jefferson Medical College - - 469 170 
Rush Medical College, (Chicago) - - 50 9 
Harvard University, Avery - - 180 31 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, N.Y. 219 38 
Med. Dep. University of the city of N.Y. 425 131 
Ohio Medical College’ - - - - 192 46 
University of Maryland - - - 147 40 
Medical College of Georgia - - - 112 30 
Med. Dep. of Hampden Sidney College 74 17 
Med. Dep. University of Missouri - - 92 29 
Med. Dep. Illinois College - . - 13 
St. Louis University, - - - - 53 11 
Med. College of the State of S. Carolina 210 74 
University of the City of N.Y. - - 407 130 
Indiana Medical College, (Laporte) - 71 17 
Berkshire Medical Institution - - - 142 35 
Medical College of Louisiana - - : 103 19 
Pennsylvania Medical College - 70 38 
Medical School of Maine, - - . 73 19 
Vermont Medical College, (Weedstesk) 24 
Yale College - - - 53 19 
Castleton Medical College . - - 140 36 


American Jour. Med. Sci 
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Address to the Medical Profession, in relation to the objects 
of the National Medical Association, by the Committee appoin- 
ted for that perp 

Abstract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Medical Convention, held in the City of New York, 
in the month of May, 1846— 

Resolved, ‘That a committee of seven be ap pointe »d to prepare 


and issue an address to the diillerent regularly organized medi- 
eal societies, and chartered medical schools of the United 
States, setting forth the objects of the National Medical 
Association, and inviting them to send delegates to a Conven- 


tion to be held in Philadelphia, on the first Wednesday in 
May, 1847. 

In obedience to th above resolution, the committee ap- 
pointed for the pu : present the following remarks to the 
members of the medic: val profession generally, as well as to 
the several bodies named in the resolution:— 


In compliance with an invitation from the Medical Socie- 
ty of the State of New York, delegates from various medical 
societies and schools met in Convention in the city of New 
York, on the first Tuesday of May, 1846. About one hun- 
dred members were present, representing thirty-four different 
medical associations, and residents in sixteen. different states 
of the Union. ‘The object of the Convention was, by a con- 
cert of action of medical men from every part of the country, 
to advance the interests, the honor, and the usesfulness of the 
profession. The result of their deliberations, as shown in 
their published proceedings, has been widely circulated, so 
that all who take an interest in such matters, are probably ful- 
ly informed of it; still, some remarks upon the course which 
was pursued, together with the reasons for it, may be appro- 
priate. 

The first object which engaged the attention of the Conven- 
tion was the necessity of forming some plan of organization, 
by which medical men in every part of the country may com- 
municate with each other, and act in concert, in regard to 
their common interests. The general opinion was, that this 
desirable object would be best attained by the formation of a 
National Medical Association, to consist of members from 
every part of the country, who should meet together for con- 
sultation and action, at such times and places as they might 
deem expedient. Although no doubt was expressed of the 
propriety of such an organization, there were other subjects 
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connected with it, such as, who should be members of the as- 
sociation? how and by whom should they be selected? if del- 
egates, what should be their number? what power should be 
conferred upon them, and how far should their acts be bind- 
ing upon the bodies whom they represent? concerning which 
there would probably be difference of opimion. As no one 
had been charged with the consideration of these subjects, 
no definite plan of organization had been prepared, upon which 
the Convention could act with that careful deliberation which 
the importance of the business demanded. It was thought 
best, therefore, to postpone all definite action upon it until a 
future Convention. ‘This opinion was strengthened by the 
fact, that although the number of members present was larger 
than had been anticipated, yet many most respectable medi- 


eal societies and schools, who are doubtless equally solicitous 


with those who were present, for the welfare of the profes- 
sion, and as ready to promote its interests, were not Trepre- 
sented. This deficiency, it was hoped, would be remedied 
in a future Convention. In the meantime, the consideration 
of these subjects was intrusted to a committee, who will pre- 
pare a plan for a National Medical Association, which. will 


be presented to the proposed future Convention, 
The other subjects which engaged the attention of the 
Convention, related principally to medical education; such 


as the qualifications which should be required of those about 
to engage in the study of medicine; the course of study 
which should be pursued by them; the mode of examination 
which should be adopted, and others of a similar kind. For 


reasons like those given above, these several matters were 
also placed in the | ls of committees to examine, and re- 
port upon them. ‘The same course was also pursued im re- 
gard to the preparation of a code of medical ethics, by which 


the intercourse of physicians with each other, and with the 
public, shall be regulated. 

From this statement it will be seen that matters of great 
interest are presented for consideration, and that if wise mea- 
sures in regard to them are adopted, such errors and abuses 
as may be found to exist, will be corrected; the profession 
will be guarded against the admission of incompetent or un- 
worthy members; the purity, professional and moral. of those 
who are allowed to continue in it, will be preserved; and 
that thus full assurance, such as it has a right to demand. 
will be given to the community, that all who are acknowl- 
edged by medical men to be of their number, are worthy 
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and competent to perform the duties, and to sustain the re- 
sposibilities of an arduous and honorable profession. 

It remains to be seen whether these desirable objects shall 
be accomplished. It is obvious that this can be done only 
by general and united exertion. All partial or divided ac- 
tion will be unavailing. It is equally true, that whatever is 
done, must be accomplished by medical men themselves. In 
some countries, the interests of the medical profession, like 
others of great importance to the community, are regulated, 
sustained, and protected by public law. In this country, no 
general law, even if it were desirable, can ever exist. In 
many of the states, no laws upon this subject have ever 
been enacted; in several, where they have formerly existed, 
they have been repealed, and in those where they still re- 
main, there is a general complaint of their inefficiency. In 
this state of things, the only resource which remains, is, for 
medical men to establish and enforce among themselves such 
regulations as shall purify and elevate their own body, and 
thus more fully command the respect and confidence of their 
fellow-men. The proposed association, if it becomes gene- 
ral, may be the means of accomplishing much of this good 
work. The opinions of such a body of the most respectable 
members of the profession, enjoying the confidence of their 
brethren, and of the public, freely expressed after full con- 
sultation and careful deliberation, although not clothed with 
the authority of the law, will still command respect, and for 
the most part, compliance. A public opinion in regard to 
the subjects decided upon, will be created, which will be 
more controlling than law. It is by creating and sustaining 
a sound and healthy public opinion, that the association will 
prove most beneficial. 

In calling the attention of the physicians of this country 
to such an effort at this time, it is not intended to express 
the opinion, for no such opinion is entertained, that they are 
behind those of other countries, or the members of the other 
professions in this, in general intelligence, in scientific at- 
tainments, or in practical skill. Still it is to be remembered 
that the present is peculiarly an age of advance in every de- 
partment of science, and that at such a time to rest satisfied 
with present attainments, and to make no provisions for in- 
creased acquisitions, is practical retrocession. 

In this state of things, the committee feel themselves ful- 
ly authorized to call upon the medical profession throughout 
the country to consider, carefully and deliberately, the mat- 
ters which have been presented to them, and upon which a 
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future convention will be called on to act. They also earn- 
estly invite all medical societies, the faculties of all medical 
colleges, and all similar associations to appoint delegates to 
meet in Convention in Philadelphia, on the first Wednesday 
in May, 1847. 

It is confidently believed that a Convention thus constitu- 
ted, embodying the wisdom, and acting under the sanction, 
and with the authority of the united profession, will devise 
such measures as shall command the respect of all who are 
interested in the promotion of the medical science, and the 
physical welfare of man. 

In behalf of the Committee, 


J. KNIGHT, M.D., Chairman. 





Aneurism, Sp nlaneou sly cured. By W. H. Rogerr, M.D.. 
of Madison, Ga.—Mr 'T. Harris, aged about 35 years, was 
bled by a neighbor on the 17th April last. On seeing him a 
few days after, he stated that immediately after his arm was 
bound up he observed a tumor where he had been bled,:which 
had continued to increase ever since. The arm now pre- 
sented all the symptoms of aneurism; diminished tempera- 
ture, indistinct pulsation of the radial artery at the wrist, a 
pulsating tumor which subsided on pressure, and filled again 
when this was discontinued, which ceased to pulsate when 
the brachial artery was compressed, and in which the bellows 
sound was distinctly heard. 

1 explained to Mr. H. the nature of the operation usual in 
such cases, and advised him to submit to it. Finding, how- 
ever, that he was unwilling to adopt this course until he could 
gather in his crop, I advised him to keep the arm perfectly quiet. 
In July the tumor had attained the size of a hen’s egg, but 
about the second week in August it began to diminish, the 
pulsation became less distinct im the tumor and stronger at 
the wrist, the arm grew warmer, and this state of things has 
been gradually progressing until the present time. The arm 
now presents the following appearance: it is as warm as the 
other; the pulsation at the wrist is normal; there is no pulsa- 
tion whatever in the tumor, which is about the size of a fil- 
bert and apparently perfectly encysted, being easily moved 
about under the skin, and which does not diminish on pres- 
sure. I attribute this unexpected result to the quiescent 
state of the limb.—Southern Med. & Surg. Jour. 
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So it is clear, tha is yet, there 1s ho danger of ligatures be- 
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ge und Fractur rf the manana of a portion of 

; Brat _—R cove 7 By Paut F. Eve, M.D., Professor of 
faery in the Medical College of Georgia.—In the July No., 
for this year, of the P rovincial Medic al and Surgical Journal. 


y 
(England,) Mr. F. P. Smith relates a case of compound frac- 
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ture of the skull in a child of four years old, who perfectly 
recove red, notwithstanding there had been the loss of a por- 
tion of the brain. The boy while playing under a wagon, 
had his head caught between the spokes of ‘the hind wheel. 
and the horses starting at this moment. he was carried round 
and his head forced between one of the spokes and a pro- 
jecting iron bolt, a space of not more than three inches 
and a half. 


“On examining the head, I found a most frightful lacerated 
wound of the scalp, extending from the right temple across 
the forehead, and terminating in the left eye-brow; the fron- 
tal bone was laid complete ly bare, and the right si perciliary 
ridge from its external to its internal angle, including a por- 
tion of the orbitar plate, was torn up. On removing this, 
which laid loose in the wound, I found attached to it a por- 
tion of brain, of the size of the end of the little finger, and 


weighing about thirty grains; foar other smaller portions of 


bone were also removed, After cleansing the wound, | 
brought the flaps together, retained them so by means of sev- 
eral sutures, Jeaving a depending opening at the outer angle. 
Lint, dipped in cold water, was kept constantly applied over 
all, including the eye, which ap peare to have received irre- 
mediable injurv. The little patient was placed in bed, an 
.ctive purgative was given, and he was confined to a milk 
and water diet, which was continued for a fortnight. On 
the following day I found he had passed a tolerably quiet 
night, the medicine had acted freely, and in all respects he 
was very much better than I expected to find him. 

“To be brief, the case progressed most favorably, without 
a single bad symptom; in three weeks the wound had healed 
excepting a small opening at the outer angle; and at the end 
of six weeks he was playing about in his usual health. The 
sight of the right eye is gone and he is unable to raise the 
eyelid. After recovery, this boy exhibited the same restless 
and mischievous disposition as before the accident, which 
caused the loss of a portion of the cerebral substance.” 


Cases of recovery after portions of the brain have been 
lost do, occasionally occur both in civil and military practice. 
Some most remarkable instances will be recalled by those 
familiar with the records of surgery. These, however, will 
not vitiate the principle long established, that death is the 
usual result when the substance of the brain is injured in 
compound fractures of the cranium. 
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The only case where recovery took place under these cir- 
sumstances within my observation, is the one about to be 
detailed, and the reader will remark how similar in many re- 
spects it is to the one quoted above. 

A son of one of our physicians, aged six years, while 
leaning out of a window, fell the distance of nineteen feet 
upon a brick pavement. Those who saw him fall, stated he 
first struck his forehead, then rebounded, and was taken up 
for dead. ‘This happened in September, 1840. When seen 
a Le minutes pe the accident the left supereiliary ridge 

; process of the os frontis was found fractured, and lying 
loose in the upper eyelid. It seemed to have but one at- 
tachment, and that near the nasgl process of the same bone. 
A portion of the = iin was oozing out of the lacerated 
wound made in the integuments near the external angle of 
the left eye. Our attention too, was was directed to some 
cerebral substance at the spot where the fall took place. | 
estimated the quantity of brain which escaped at t the time ot 
the accident and during if i subsequent dressings to amount 
to a teaspoonful, or about forty grains weight. In addition 
to the compound fracture of the cranium with the accom- 
panying symptoms of depression, &c., the patient sustained 

dislocation of both hands backwards. ‘These were re- 
duced, but his father objected to the removal of the loose 
fragments of the superciliary process from the eyelids, or 
even to an attempt by pressure to replace them. ‘The treat- 
ment pursued in the case was essentially negative, reaction 
spontaneously occurred without much inflammation, and in 
the course of a few days, the patient was sitting up. 

Up to the present date, six years after the accident, Ro- 
bert has continued to ¢« njoy cood health with the exception 
of occasional convulsions. His physical and mental faculties 
have been steadily developing, and he remains what he was 


previous to his fall, a very active restless boy. There is 
still a marked fullness in the left eyelid, produced by the su- 
wt iliary process which is felt near its tarsal cartilage. The 

ight of his eye is good, but the lids often inflame and ulcer- 


~4 Above this is a large space occupied by bone, and 
where pulsation can be seen and felt. Pressure, or a blow, 
upon this spot at any time has produced convulsions, and his 
parents think he cannot confine his mind to close application 
or study. 

In operating with the trephine, I have injured the brain, 
without unpleasant consequences to the patient.—Southern 


Med. & Surg. Jour. 
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Treatment of Cataract.—At the session of the Congress 
of Italian savans, held in Naples last year, Prof. Paliotti re- 
commended as a remedy for cataract the internal use of iodide 
of potassium, and ammoniacal cauterization on the temples. 
He declared that éven in cases where this treatment did not 
effect a cure, it rendered the success of the operation more 
certain. M.M. Quadri and de Horatus were appoimted to 


make experiments with this method and report the result of 


their observations at the next session.—Gaz. Médicale.—lIbid. 





Treatment of Nervous Constipati n.—Prof. Lippi h com- 


bats constipation, when it obstinate ly resists the means ordi- 
narily employed, by the use of the following lavement: 
BR Asafeetida, - - - - - - 12 grammes. 
Common Vinegar, - - - 30 grammes. 
Honey, - 2= -= = © = © OU grammes. 
B rley Water, - - + - 300 grammes 


Ye 


Mix thoroughly. and divide into two lavements to be admin- 


By 


istered with an interval of an hour.—J)did. 





Poisoning by Arsenic—The widow M., and Antoine B. 


were rece ntly ied at the assi 3 of Hi r% ult for the double 
crime of adultery and poisoning the husband of the female 
prisoner. ‘The facts, ag they appeared in evidence, were as 
follows:—In Aucust, 1844, sh rity atter several violent quar- 
reis between M. and his wile, cause d by the intimacy be- 


tween the latter and B., and. just at the period when B., be- 
cause of the consequent scandal, had lost his only means of 
subsistence, M. fell sick. The symptoms of his ma! uly were 
shiverings, cold perspirations, great itching in the extremities, 
and at length considerable emaciation. As no suspicion was 
then excited, and as the symptoms presented periods of sub- 
sidence which simulated inte) pl sion, they were considered 
as the efiect of accesses of fever, especially as intermittent 
fever is epidemic im the locality, and his wife was actually la- 
boring under that disease. The wife, becoming convalescent, 
paid a visit to her,family, and during her absence, her hus- 
band, whose malady had been so serious that he sought for 
the consolotions of the church, became convalescent also. 
On the return of the wife, the husband’s malady again be- 
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came aggravated, and continued until the vintage, at which 
period the wife again left home to superintend some matters 
of business, and during her absence, which continued a _fort- 
night. the husband’s health was so far re-establishing that 
he was able to look after h 


s affairs. His physicians then 
considered that 6 fad only to continue the prescribed regi- 
men to become perfectly restored to health. From this _pe- 
riod M. continued in the country with his wife, but his con- 
valescence, instead of being progressive, was suddenly inter- 
rupted. For a few days he felt tolerably well, but then his 
former suflerin menced to return. New symptoms 
were aiso graduiliy superad led; vomiting occurred several 


‘ 


imes, and the wi on each occasion threw the ejected mat- 


out of the window. On one occasion M. vomited on the 


loor, and the w! scattered ashes on what was thrown from 
le stomach, and subsequently wash¢ d the floor with potash. 
Nothing vet, however, indicated th Vl. was near his 
death, by y in lecember he attended » his affairs as usu- 
it on the otf Of that mon , aiter a ort W ilk. he be- 
ly, 1 too to his ded In the alternoon.,. From 
t moment his W never left him, and no one else. enter- 

n lis ¢ i 
On the 6th December M. died, no one being present, says 
tne wile, who Intormed the tnmates %t the house that he. 
wusband had tL expired tranquilly, and without convulsions. 
The inferior ex ities. However, were tound contracted. 
the body was iy { old and ( 1avV eric, rig dity sO great 

it W i ssible to remove the clothe com| letely. 

‘ions at firsp existed, but soon subsided. 
ntil they subsequently become revived and strengthened 
by a train of circumstances unnecessary to be detailed. The 


authorit es then directed the body to be exh imed, when the 
usual fact was observed, that the extremities were complete- 

decomposed, while the parietes and viscera of the abdo- 
i en, which usually putrely first. were in a state of perfect 
preservation. ‘This circumstance, together with the exis- 
tence of some yellow stains, such as might be produced by 
the action of the certain products of putrefaction on 2 
compound of arsenic, raised a suspicion that M. might have 
been poisoned by such a substance, This suspicion was con- 
verted into a certainty by chemical analysis. Arsenic was 
detected in the intestines, in the liver, im the spleen, in the 
kidneys, in the bladder, in the heart, in the lungs, in the mus- 
cles of the stomach and of the abdomen, as also in the liquid 
contents of the hollow abdominal viscera. 
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As M. had vomited several times, and his wife had dis- 
posed of the material vomited by throwing it from a window, 
and washing the floor, arsenic was sought for in these situa- 
tions. The soil in the immediate vicinity of the window and also 
at a certain distance from it, was collected and analysed, as 
were scrapings from various parts of the floor of the chamber. 
Arsenic was detected to a marked amount in the soil collected 
next the wall immediately under the window, and also, but 
in a much smaller quantity, in that collected within the space 
of 8 or 10 feet from that point. All the scrapin 7s from 
those parts of the floor which were stained with the material 
rejected by vomiting yielded arsenic, but not a trace of that 
substance could be detected in those taken from other situ- 
ations 
In anticipation of a system of defence, which was actually 
adopted, some earth taken from above, from beneath, and 
from each side of M.’s coffin was analysed, and was found 
to be completely exempt from arsenic.—Dublin Med. Press 
from Gaz. Médicale—Med. Ex. 





Poisonin “i by Lea l-Shot li ft in a Sottle.—An individual 
was seized with violent colic and symptoms of poisoning, af- 
ter having drank several glasses of liquor. Dr. Hohl, who 
was called to the patient, examined the liquid, and found it 
to be turbid instead of clear; and on pouring it out into a 
class, he discovered at the bottom of the bottle 
>f shot which had b come firmly fixed and converted by cor- 
rosion to carbonate of lead. On examining them, he found 


two pellets 


only a very small nucleus of metallic lead in the centre of 
each: so | mg as the liquor was clear, no ill effects had fol- 
lowed its use,—these had only occurred when the _ turbid 
portion, near the bottom of the bottle, had been taken. The 
liquor was proved to hold suspended a salt of lead. from 
which the symptoms of poisoning had undoubtedly arisen. 
This shows that great care should be used in cleansing bot- 
tles; and that a few shot left in them may give rise to all the 
Lon. Med. Gaz.—lbid. 





symptoms of lead-poisoning. 





Cholera in Holland.—This disease, under the mild form 
of what has been termed by the French cholerine, has made 
its appearance at Amsterdam and Rotterdam, and has already 
attacked a great number of individuals, but not one of the 
cases has proved fatal— Naval & Military Gaz.—Gaz. Méd. 
—Med. News. 
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Two ounces of Nitrate of Potash taken at once.—Mr. Gil- 
lard communicated to the 8. W. branch of the Prov. Med. 
and Surg. Association, an account of a case in which two 
ounces of nitrate of potash were taken by a man in mistake 
for epsom salts. Five minutes after taking it a burning pain 
in the stomach was felt, which was followed by sickness. 
The mistake was then discovered. A mustard emetic was 
administered, followed by carbonate of magnesia and opium. 
Under this treatment the patient speedily recovered.—Jbid. 





Digestion in 1846.—At last the phenomena of digestion 
are enlightened: digestion is no more to be considered a sim- 
ple but a complex function. There are as many digestions 
as organs. First, the stomach, by which animal food is dis- 
solved; it is in carnivorous animals almost the only intestine 
and they require no other; their digestion is gastric; it is in- 
testinal in herbivorous tribes. After the incisors and cuspi- 
dati come the molares: in the same manner after the garnivo- 
rous intestine we find the intestines which digest grains and 
vegetables masticated by the molares. In the small imtes- 
tines, feculent substances are absorbed and saccharified—a 
fact proved by a simple experiment; fecula taken in the sto- 
mach immediately above the pylorus will become blue when 
placed in contact with iodine, and will, on the contrary, not 
change color after its passage through the pyloric orifice. It 
is this, the principal phenomenon‘of digestion in the duode- 
num, which has led to the discovery of the saccharifying 
power of the pancreatic secretion. Hence not only a change 
in the theory of digestion, but in the pathology of diabetes; 
we can no longer admit that the kidneys secrete sugar, but 
that they allow the passage of the saccharine matter con- 
tained in the blood. 

All these discoveries are in themselves important scientific 
acquisitions; but their importance is doubled when their prac- 
tical consequences are reflected upon. The whole history 
of gastralgia, rudis indigestaque moles, must begin anew. No 
theories can’ be compared to the recent discovery of the fol- 
lowing facts. Eat meat, the urine becomes acid; eat vege- 
tables, it immediately becomes alkaline. 

The gastric juice is a powerful acid which readily gives birth 
by fermentation to gaseous products. In dyspepsia it is 
therefore a mistaken practice to recommend the use of alka- 
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line salts, by which the digestion of animal food is retarded, 
The corrosi natul e fluid accounts for gastric pain, 
pyrosis, & 1OS pi | the esult of its cont t with 
dry portior f fhe m nbrane. By fermentation in 
the st ich hre encyv WI be produ “dd; al- 
kali ines WI no il, but mild laxatives are 
fully nk 1. The diges > pow ot ie gastric juice 
varies W WwW d above 35 degrees 
that al nd beyond 50 deg. 
It is not p Oo very : nces 

The hn eo ! +h animal food is dis- 
solved, ; be given stric ti where- 
is fe ces, digested in jejunum, can be safely 
permitted Med. T from Je Méd.—Ib 

Cho q P T s Ly nt p waich - 
rivea t \f Fr ! ( a 
roke tic ‘ eheran, w I 
he brot S : The Sx ith his 
oul n s. It is feared that 
as in 1 ) S ir’ oD Miu nd the 
Medite 

The | iwence 1 1 Aden announces that the chol- 
ra | | frot I , and that the troops 
we n L VW Gr -Lind 

Deliriu T an Infant.—A little boy, five years 
ft age. swallowed y m ce a large qu nity ol andy. 
V omitin Lily lO id he } issed a_restles I ht, 
sleeping « mW Ol On awaking, it was ob- 
served iat iad mor of the h ls, and that he could 
not hold Dp stead Conv ns with cramps ensued. 
The pulse was slow, the look timid, the pupils dilated, and 
the counte! ice Delirium supervened, and there was 
dysuria with great thirst. A cataplasm was applied to the 
abdomen, and ¢ mel and jalap were administered. The 


symptoms 


evening ther 


sy mptoms. 
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child slept soundly, and on awaking the whole of 
ns had disappeared.—Gaz. des Hép.—lIbid 


out the middle of the day; but towards 
tremor, with other nervous 
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An opiate exhibited, from 
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Cholera ai Kurrachee-—The seaport of Kurrachee, form- 
rly one of the healthiest military stations, has, ever since it 


became known to us. been 


visited trienhially with cholera. 
In 1839, and : in 1842, the amount of suffering occa- 
sioned by it w ible, yet slight to that which it has just 
endured. Be n the 13th and 23d June. ove 8000 hu- 
man being were ¢ Ol by it. ine aging OID Muropeans, of 
whom 815 v ine me 595 $s: and, it is believ- 
d. about 7 , and inhabi- 
of tl \ cile l. " h | quitted 
Nl Lily « f vel te- 
er « \ kind had made 1 rance amongst 
the > ates kur: { VISIL 1S to be 
ooked for 1 Her m ’s 17th had chiefly suf- 
fered: it W W e tot ) lL gown, while he 
, ws | ve | 1 
Ln extre l 1 | been fo | by an unusual- 
y wet one; he § { June : 17th July up- 
W ls of 3 I 


The Kt rs 7000 of the inhabi- 
chol y 9000 victims in 


Of tl f :te , 24 ' itis, 329 men. 


men, 2 wo- 


(ji 1 ] } wo 1. Revi (Fu ile rs): 1 ol- 


14 . ) 2 nhildran 
cer. | | rn v en, and 23 children 


{) é | | Q sepoys; of the 12th N. L. 236 se- 
poy - of ti j ‘ | y. (; nd total 1490: inde- 
nendent of tl its. —N. & M. Gaz.—lbid. 





Chr irticular Inflammations.—M. Biéckly prefers the 


Water. ficient to dissolve this salt. 
Mi 


Frictions are to be made twice a day. with 4 or 5 scruples 
each time. The third or fourth day the skin will have the 
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aspect of shining black polished leather. These frictions 
produc eno pi un nor tegum«¢ nti ry ir riti ition, if Wee xcept some 
few vesicles. The-treatment ought to be stopped now for a 
few days, until ‘the black epiderum peals off, and the skin 
resumes its normal color. U nder this ointment. deep artic- 
ular alterations are modified; the heat and pain subside, the 
effusion is absorbed and the swelling dissipated. M. B. thinks 
the prepal LL1O!1 i al sorbed.- -S, Me d. Y Sure. Jour. 





Asiatic Cholera.— This disease, which made its appear- 
ance at Aden e urly in May, has, in consequence of the chang- 
ing of the monsoon, nearly vanished, isolated casés occur- 
ring -~ at intervals. During the five days it raged, up- 
wards of four hundred persons were carried off, the deaths 
being .. out ¢ f five attac “k ed: the che lera is, h ywever, ra- 


pidly advancing along the territory of Yemen, and fears may 
be entertained of its ; ppearance on the shores of the Medi- 


terranean. ‘The disease is making dreadful havoc in India.— 


Ved. Ti nes, qi ” /. 





Anecdot of the Pa y of Physi 1ans .—One day, old Kien- 
Long. Emperor of China, asked George Stanton how Doc- 
tors ‘were paid in England. When he comprehended the 
system, he exclaimed, “can there be a single Englishman in 
good health? Let me tell you how I treat my physicians. 
There are four to whom my health is confided. They re- 
ceive a cergain sum every week; but the moment I am taken 
sick, their sdlaries are stopped until I get better. It is 
scarcely necessary for me to add that my complaints do not 
last long.”"—S. Med. & Surg. Jour. 






































THE WESTERN JOURNAL 


New Sertes.—Vou. VI.—No. VI. 


LOUISVILLE, DECEMBER 1, 1846 


With the present number is completed the fourteenth volume of 
the Western Journal of Medicine and Surgery, and at the conclu. 
sion of it we have but a few words to say to our readers. We havo 
labored to render the Journal useful, and the marks of public favor 
afforded by +the subscription list are such, that we are encouraged to 
persevere in our labors. The first number of the fifteeenth volume 
will appear punctually on the first day of the New, Year. We 
have again to solicit from our professional brethren the contributions 
of their pens, and would particularly invite their attention to the un. 
assuming department, in which we record “facts from correspon. 
dents.”” We shall be thankful for any medical facts communica. 
ted, no matter how brief, or how unstudied soever the form; and we 
trust that among our readers there are many who Would be willing 
to take some pains to increase the number of our subscribers, With 
a trifling exertion on the part of those who take an interest in the 
Western Journal, we feel assured that the list of its subscribers 
might be doubled in the course of a single year. May we not hope 
to be witnesses of such a result, which, while it might be beneficial 
to the interests of our profession, would afford us fresh incentives 
to labor? 
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PRE t F I I ERY 

We have lately received the first anm ‘ t the Ohnic 
College of Dental Surgery, in Cincit | sal l of trus 
tees acting under a charter from the ] { State, and 
respectable Facu! ling pre \Y ; Chemist 
The three prof of D Art, are 1 nferier in 
skill and attainment to any \ the Mississipp 
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We have also“receivéd the “Pr: Mississippi Val 
ley Association of Dental Surgeons,” at Mua! meeting 
held at Cincinnati, in thé Hall Coll n the month of 
September last. One object of this A i is, to create a pr 
fession, and dignify it, by adopting h ules of professional conduct, 
Another, is to elicit papers that shall communicate valuable dis. 
coveries; thereby provoking that discussion whicheannot fail to de 
velop truth, correct error, and quicken invention. These objects 
are of the highest importance. We perceive by the ‘*Proceedings” 
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and look each other in the face, and take each other by the hand, 
and make ‘a long. pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together,” to 
advance and elevate‘that portion of the profession which is confided 


to them 





370, line 5 m | for ‘readers,’ read ‘reader.’ 
read ‘train of.’ 
read scurfy.’ 
Rev., read ‘new series.’ 


‘purpura, and ‘purpuraceous,’ 


ituated 


d ‘enable.’ 
. ; 
id ‘appear. 

read ‘as. 


’ opinion.’ 
i 


read 


§? | 


‘removed,’ read ‘renewed.’ 








